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Preface 


Knowledge on processes of international migration and integration is 
often highly fragmentised, while there is evidence that such knowledge 
can contribute to migration and integration policymaking. For these 
reasons, 23 European institutes joined forces and established a Net- 
work of Excellence on International Migration, Integration and Social 
Cohesion (IMISCOE) in the Sixth Framework Programme of the Eur- 
opean Commission. IMISCOE brings together knowledge and exper- 
tise that covers a wide range of topics. These topics involve research 
into both European and worldwide developments that influence migra- 
tion flows and integration processes, and are often the subject of politi- 
cal and public debate. IMISCOE aims to share this knowledge and ex- 
pertise with policymakers and other stakeholders in the field. It endea- 
vours to reach these target groups and to make scientific knowledge 
available to them. After all, scientists and policymakers work in differ- 
ent sectors and face varying responsibilities and time constraints. 

In the context of the IMISCOE Network of Excellence, we initiated a 
special kind of collaboration between science and policymaking on the 
theme of equal opportunities and ethnic inequality in European labour 
markets. IMISCOE researchers drafted four reports on specific sub- 
themes within this thematic field: 1) ethnic discrimination and equal 
opportunities; 2) gender and access to the labour market; 3) equity poli- 
cies within work organisations; and 4) diversity management. These re- 
ports were first discussed in a preparatory session and then presented 
at an international meeting including representatives of trade unions, 
international companies and employers’ organisations. Our aim was to 
share knowledge on the specific topics and identify information gaps 
and effective measures to achieve equal opportunities. 

This publication is a compilation of the four aforementioned re- 
ports and has been made possible by financial support from the 
Dutch Ministry of Housing, Spatial Planning and the Environment 
(VROM, Directie Integratie en Inburgering). We would also like to 
thank the National Network of Diversity Management (DIV) for iden- 
tifying key partners for the workshops that led to this publication. 
Finally, we would like to thank Andrew Maggiore for carefully editing 
the manuscript and helping bring this publication to its realisation. 
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The results of the discussions that took place at the workshops and 
an abstract of the working papers are also available on the IMISCOE 
website (www.imiscoe.org). See IMISCOE Policy Brief No. 6, ‘Diver- 
sity, Equality and Discrimination in Working Life’ (Kraal & Roosblad 
2008a) and IMISCOE Working Paper No. 22, ‘Equal opportunities in 
the labour market for immigrant people and ethnic minorities’ (Kraal 
& Roosblad 2008b). 


1 The ideal of equal opportunities and the 
practice of unequal chances 


Karen Kraal, John Wrench," Judith Roosblad and 
Patrick Simon 


Introduction 


In November 2007, the IMISCOE Network of Excellence organised an 
international policy workshop entitled ‘Equal Opportunities in Eur- 
opean Labour Markets’, in which researchers and representatives of 
trade unions, international companies and employers’ organisations 
came together to discuss opportunities on the labour market for immi- 
grants and ethnic minorities. In preparation for this international 
workshop, IMISCOE researchers prepared working papers with speci- 
fic focus on: 1) discrimination; 2) gender; 3) equity policies; and 4) di- 
versity management.? 

The organisers and participants concurred that there is a continuous 
need to analyse labour market mechanisms in post-industrial Western 
societies. This is because immigrants and ethnic minorities still experi- 
ence unequal and limited access to these labour markets, despite the 
increasing number of laws and policy measures developed at the Eur- 
opean, national and local levels to tackle discrimination.4 They deemed 
it crucial to create a dialogue between different parties that have valu- 
able knowledge and experience related to this field, but they also 
wanted to develop expertise from both the scientific and practical an- 
gles. Together, the participants aimed to transfer knowledge from social 
science and economics to a more operational perspective and, conver- 
sely, to consider the experiences and logic of human resource man- 
agers or trade unionists as legitimate scientific data that can lead to a 
better understanding of discrimination. 

The four workshop papers and the discussions that took place at the 
international workshop form the basis of this publication.’ Before pre- 
senting the focus and organisation of this book, we will first outline 
the relevance of the overall theme and the specific subthemes and ex- 
plain how these are interlinked. 
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Democratic states’ idealism versus reality 


Democratic states typically promote equal opportunities in society as a 
desired outcome of governance and as essential for stability, social co- 
hesion and prosperity. Ideally, all residents of a country should have 
equal opportunities to participate in the various realms of society, such 
as politics, education, healthcare, culture and the labour market, re- 
gardless of their age, gender, religion or ethnic background. 

Equal opportunities in the labour market are important for various 
reasons and contribute to social cohesion and prosperity in a number 
of ways. It is the labour market where people earn their living and 
where their quality of life and that of their offspring are determined. 
In many cases, wage earning is a condition for being fully part of a 
welfare state’s social security system, including the right to health in- 
surance and a pension. Society benefits from an optimal use of peo- 
ple’s capacities and their limited dependence on government aid. 
Chronic unemployment or being forced to work below one’s qualifica- 
tion level can lead to an underutilisation of worker potential, and there- 
fore to the loss of this human capital. 

Labour markets are organised around the concept of competition, 
which means that there are processes of selection. People are selected 
on the basis of skills that are in line with the requirements of the speci- 
fic job, such as educational background and language proficiency. In 
‘fair’ selection processes, equal opportunities in the labour market ex- 
press themselves according to criteria that are relevant to a rational 
market. 

Unfortunately, many people still have limited or no access to the la- 
bour market. Immigrants and ethnic minorities suffer unevenly from 
unequal chances in the labour market. Since the 1970s, most European 
countries have consistently demonstrated significantly higher rates of 
unemployment for immigrants and ethnic minorities who originate 
from outside Europe. Research also shows that the majority of immi- 
grant workers are overrepresented in jobs with poor career prospects 
and regularly experience problems once they have a job. These can in- 
clude lower wages, unfavourable terms of employment, less access to 
opportunities for promotion, training or higher pay and verbal or phy- 
sical harassment (Jonsson & Wallette 2001; Zorlu 2001). 

It has long been assumed that the problem of labour market exclu- 
sion was one that affected primarily ‘first-generation immigrants, but 
young ethnic minorities, even when they are born and educated in EU 
member states, still do not experience equal employment opportu- 
nities. Despite the fact that these young people may have access to so- 
cial mobility and get better positions than those of their parents, re- 
search reveals that in most democratic states, the majority of immi- 
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grants and ethnic minorities still experience fewer and less favourable 
opportunities in the labour market. 

In addition to social arguments for equal opportunities in the labour 
market, equal opportunities are also important from a business point 
of view in that they maximise the available resources in the labour mar- 
ket. Not acknowledging the potentials of certain groups of workers can 
drive up the price of labour in times of labour shortages, and especially 
in times of economic growth (Brekel van den et al. 1999). Further- 
more, a heterogeneous workforce could help an enterprise to relate to 
a wide range of clientele and create business opportunities through the 
employment of people who have insights into new customer markets 
(Lewis & Lewis 1996). 


Multiple disadvantages: the role of gender 


Not only do migrant and ethnic minority workers have fewer opportu- 
nities in the labour market than their indigenous counterparts, but re- 
search has shown that the cumulative effects of gender and ethnic in- 
equalities lead to a gender stratification in which native men have the 
best labour market opportunities and migrant and minority women are 
the most disadvantaged in many EU member states. Their employ- 
ment is heavily concentrated in particular segments of the market char- 
acterised by low pay, low status and insecure jobs (EU Monitoring Cen- 
tre on Racism and Xenophobia 2003). Nonetheless, migrant women 
are not a homogeneous group and differ by demographic characteris- 
tics, nationality, education, skills, religion, mode of entry (labour, fa- 
mily, asylum, student), duration of residence, labour force participation 
and employment. 


Explaining unequal opportunities 


There are many reasons for the exclusion of immigrants and ethnic 
minorities from the labour market and their overrepresentation in pre- 
carious and ‘atypical work. There has been a tradition of media and po- 
liticians emphasising what might be called ‘supply-side’ factors in ex- 
plaining why post-war labour migrants and their descendants in Wes- 
tern European countries have long been overrepresented in long-term 
unemployment or in poorly paid, insecure and generally undesirable 
work. Immigrants are seen as having a weak command of the local lan- 
guage, a poor educational history, and fewer qualifications than their 
indigenous counterparts. Therefore, ‘integration policies’ try to reduce 
these supply-side disadvantages by encouraging immigrants to take 
language courses, improve their education and attend vocational train- 
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ing courses, as well as courses in the host country’s culture and 
institutions. 

In recent years, however, there has been an increasingly vocalised 
concern throughout the EU that this emphasis is flawed. Certainly an 
education and training approach can be necessary for newly-arrived im- 
migrants and refugees or in cases where economic restructuring and 
organisational changes have put new demands on longer-established 
immigrant workers, but this tactic is often irrelevant for many long- 
settled migrants and their children. The problems faced by these 
groups are less easily explained by supply-side arguments. Even with 
language fluency and comparable education, members of minority eth- 
nic groups are shown to suffer labour market exclusion and marginali- 
sation when compared to their autochthonous peers. Here, demand- 
side factors are more important in constraining the employment oppor- 
tunities of ethnic minorities in Europe, regardless of how well qualified 
these individuals might be. One of these demand-side factors is ‘racial’ 
or ethnic discrimination. 


The role of discrimination 


Even when educational background, length of stay and language skills 
are not the problem, high unemployment and poor employment condi- 
tions for immigrants and ethnic minorities continue to exist. There- 
fore, researchers generally conclude that a significant degree of un- 
equal opportunities in the labour market is the result of discrimination 
(Knocke & Hertzberg 2003; Helgesson 2000; Höglund 2002). Discri- 
mination can be defined as treating people differently on the basis of 
their gender, race, religion, ethnicity or their membership (perceived or 
otherwise) in a given social group. The form of discrimination that is 
known as ‘ethnic discrimination’ takes place when the criterion for ne- 
gative treatment is based on one’s supposed belonging to an ethnic ca- 
tegory or group. In the case of migrant women, race and ethnicity as 
central dimensions of inequalities in the labour market intersect with 
the dimension of gender. 

Although discrimination can be used to explain a lot of labour mar- 
ket exclusion, it is a very loaded term. Most employers do not wish to 
be accused of being discriminatory and those who are being discrimi- 
nated against may also be reluctant to explain their situation in terms 
of discrimination. Often, people prefer just to speak about diversity 
when discussing ethnic labour market participation. The dissemination 
of the concept of diversity is strongly connected to the development of 
management tools in human resource networks, especially in the fra- 
mework of the European strategy against discrimination (Kalev, Dobbin 
& Kelly 2006; EC 2005). While changes of terminology may assist in 
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making debate more comfortable, real change in practice is about bet- 
ter understanding the explicit forms and causes of discrimination and 
possible measures to combat it. 


How can societies combat discrimination and create equal 
opportunities? 


Equal opportunities for all, whether in the labour market or in society 
at large, have been on the agenda of the European Union for several 
decades. In 2000, the European Union enacted two directives that pre- 
vent its residents from being discriminated against on the grounds of 
race and ethnic origin (the Racial Equality Directive) and on the 
grounds of religion, disability, age or sexual orientation (the Employ- 
ment Framework Directive). The two directives define a set of princi- 
ples and guidelines to guarantee people in the EU a common mini- 
mum level of legal protection against discrimination. At the national 
level, individual countries have also enacted laws and formulated poli- 
cies to improve employment equity within their own borders. But so- 
cial partners, both at the EU and national level, are also seen as playing 
an important role in bringing about equal opportunities in the labour 
market. After all, it is the workplace where people actually enter the la- 
bour market and opportunities can be created. At the same time, how- 
ever, there are competing views on the desirability, selection and possi- 
ble effects of specific equity policies and measures, and it is not com- 
pletely clear how successful antidiscrimination policies actually are. 

In recent years, the EU has increasingly turned its attention to issues 
surrounding migrant women’s participation in the labour market and 
the challenges they face. The European Commission has acknowledged 
that getting a better understanding of migrant women in the labour 
market is a key condition to developing appropriate policy responses to 
the problems these women are confronting. 


Diversity management and the business case 


Managing for diversity is a management strategy that intends to make 
productive use of differences between individuals, ethnic and other- 
wise. It is based on the premise that diverse, well-managed teams will 
produce better results and that diverse companies will gain a market 
advantage. In contrast to other employment equity policies, diversity 
management is primarily driven by the ‘business case’, or the argu- 
ment that diversity and/or the managing of it will increase organisa- 
tional efficiency and profitability. As diversity management gains popu- 
larity as a business practice in Europe, the question of whether it deli- 
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vers the benefits its advocates promise becomes increasingly relevant — 
in particular to those involved in the discussion and implementation of 
employment policies relating to ethnic and other minorities. An exami- 
nation of the literature, however, shows that there is no consensus re- 
garding the business benefits of diversity and the management of it. 


The focus and organisation of this book 


In this volume, we aim to describe the current labour market position 
and opportunities of immigrants and ethnic minorities, to analyse the 
factors that negatively influence this position and these opportunities 
(specifically those of migrant and ethnic minority women), as well as 
to ultimately analyse antidiscrimination measures and policies (specifi- 
cally within companies and businesses) and their effects. The main 
purpose of this volume is not to build new knowledge, but to introduce 
up-to-date research findings and challenge some established assump- 
tions regarding discrimination and equity policies. 

The four described subthemes will be dealt with in four separate 
chapters. Chapters 2 and 3 focus primarily on examining the labour 
market position of immigrants and ethnic minorities, both men and 
women, and in doing so these chapters draw heavily on statistical data. 
Chapters 4 and 5 address different types of equity policies and evaluate 
their effects, thereby relying more on previous research that has em- 
ployed survey data to evaluate such policies. 

For all the chapters, however, we have chosen to address the topics 
from a comparative European perspective. Not only does research show 
that the labour market position of immigrants is worrisome through- 
out Europe, but comparison between different national settings will 
help us understand the various mechanisms that influence this labour 
market position and provide insight into the effects of related policies. 
For example, various research methods presented in Chapter 2 that 
have been used in different European countries show that ethnic discri- 
mination plays an important role in limiting the chances of immi- 
grants and ethnic minorities in Western labour markets. Therefore, 
our aim has been to consider and compare research data from various 
European countries in our workshop papers, and to bring together re- 
presentatives from various European countries in the workshop that 
underlies this volume. 

That said, using and comparing cross-national data is not without its 
difficulties. Countries typically use different registration methods (such 
as for the first and second generation), but labour market structures, 
provisions and related policies differ as well. Each chapter takes such 
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difficulties into account and explains how it deals with possible incom- 
parability or even lack of data. 

In Chapter 2, Angela Nilsson and John Wrench discuss the role of 
ethnic discrimination in working life and present evidence of such dis- 
crimination. Through the presentation of various international com- 
parative statistics and national case studies, they first show the labour 
market position of immigrants and ethnic minorities in various EU 
member states. This position is characterised by high unemployment 
rates and poor work conditions. The authors argue that this situation 
cannot be explained exclusively by the minorities skill level and their 
specific migration history. Court cases, surveys and field experiments 
in various countries show that ethnic discrimination plays an impor- 
tant role in limiting the chances of immigrants and ethnic minorities 
in Western labour markets. The chapter concludes with reference to a 
typology of different forms of discrimination that provides insight into 
the specific processes that underlie both direct and indirect 
discrimination. 

In Chapter 3, Eleonore Kofman, Judith Roosblad and Saskia Keuzen- 
kamp discuss the position of migrant and minority women in the la- 
bour market in relation to that of migrant men and native women. 
They present innovative empirical results concerning labour market 
participation of both migrant men and women, and widen their em- 
pirical approach by taking a closer look at specific sectors in the labour 
market where migrant and minority women are typically employed or 
excluded. The authors discuss various factors that are of influence on 
the labour market position of migrant women, including skills, migra- 
tion history, legal status and educational background. In their conclu- 
sion, they argue that such factors alone cannot explain the poor and 
vulnerable labour market position of especially migrant women, and 
that ethnic discrimination also plays a crucial role. Ethnicity and gen- 
der as central dimensions of inequality seem to interact and lead to 
multiple disadvantages. 

In Chapter 4, Stijn Verbeek and Rinus Penninx look at processes of 
ethnic discrimination and unequal positions in the labour market from 
a policy perspective. For this purpose, they analyse up-to-date literature 
on employment equity policies (EEPs) written by some key authors in 
the field. The workshops that led to this volume revealed that trade un- 
ions, employers’ associations and large companies are stakeholders that 
should be informed about the state of research in this field. As a result, 
Verbeek and Penninx focus in on EEPs within organisations. The 
authors introduce some crucial aspects of EEPs and describe the var- 
ious instruments that make up such programmes, outlining their 
scope in the process. 
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In Chapter 5, Michael Fischer analyses the increasingly popular busi- 
ness practice of diversity management as a form of equity policy and re- 
flects critically on the main assumptions underpinning this approach. 
He illustrates the characteristic features of diversity management and 
its benefits as described by its proponents, and gives an overview of the 
way in which diversity management is implemented. The author then 
looks at the business case for diversity. This includes a discussion of 
the effects of diversity upon performance and of the intervening vari- 
ables that influence this impact. Finally, he examines the relevance of 
this debate about the supposed positive relation between diversity and 
staff performance for the business case of diversity management. The 
author argues that this relevance is limited, as the business case for di- 
versity management and the business case for diversity are two inter- 
connected, but different issues. 


The role for future research 


Scientific research can play an important role in the field of equal op- 
portunities. Through scientific research, we are able to analyse and 
evaluate policies that aim to achieve equal opportunities and combat 
discrimination. It can provide data that monitors the labour market po- 
sition of migrants and minorities and the occurrence of ethnic discri- 
mination, but it can also enhance our understanding of certain con- 
cepts that apply to this field. Some of these concepts are often used in 
scientific, political and public debate, but their exact meaning is not al- 
ways clearly explained and sometimes even confused. Examples in- 
clude diversity and equality, equal treatment and equal results, diversity 
and diversity management and the social justice case versus the business 
case. Nevertheless, the choice to use certain concepts when discussing 
labour market participation also involves a choice for certain policies 
and measures relating to these concepts. 

The term ‘diversity’ is becoming dominant when discussing equal 
opportunities, particularly in public and political debate. This relates to 
the aforementioned unpleasantness that the term ‘discrimination’ can 
connote. Diversity implies positivity and something challenging, while 
discrimination is shrouded in negativity. Nonetheless, diversity is not 
the same as equality. A diverse staff does not necessarily mean that eth- 
nic discrimination is nonexistent and that opportunities are the same 
for all people involved. Companies can even specifically aim to hire 
workers from ethnic minority groups because they are only too willing 
to recruit exploitable workers in this category.° Equality, however, en- 
tails opportunities and chances uninfluenced by ethnic discrimination. 
To achieve equal chances in the labour market, antidiscrimination, 
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equality and diversity should be combined. Equal chances are not 
brought about by a diverse staff alone, but require equal work condi- 
tions and career prospects as well. 

The terms ‘equal treatment’ and ‘equal results’ are also used inter- 
changeably on a regular basis, but both involve different policies and 
measures. Employment equity can be explained as the equal treatment 
of all people, regardless of background, that allows them equal oppor- 
tunities to access the labour market and move to other jobs. But em- 
ployment equity should also account for equal results — ensuring that 
people with comparable education and work experience not only have 
equal access to work, but also perform at comparable levels and earn 
comparable incomes. If our goal is to achieve the equal treatment of all 
people, our policies must also accommodate measures focused specifi- 
cally on ensuring these equal results. The success of a policy aimed at 
granting equal employment access will be defined differently than that 
of a policy promoting the equal treatment of people already enjoying 
work. As we will show later, the latter approach is more controversial, 
as it could lead to the enforcement of hard affirmative action, forcing 
companies and organisations to implement such policies — whatever 
form they may take — and, notably, to combat institutional discrimina- 
tion in a proactive way. Aiming at equal treatment alone, however, will 
leave many forms of discrimination untouched. 

The business case for diversity and the business case for diversity 
management are two interconnected but different issues. While the 
business case for diversity aims to increase the diversity of employees 
because this will improve business performance, the business case for 
diversity management means managing a diverse staff well, utilising 
the positive elements that come along with the diversity and increasing 
business success. As we will show, research has no clear answers re- 
garding the first concept — namely, that a diverse workforce will auto- 
matically lead to business benefits. Such research indicates that the 
good management of diversity is a way to avoid potentially negative ef- 
fects while promoting potentially positive ones. 

Finally, we should be clear on our assumptions when discussing la- 
bour market opportunities. In our terminology, we refer to the social 
justice case versus the business case: in other words, you have to versus 
you will benefit from. Is our goal to analyse how labour market mechan- 
isms influence labour market participation and performance because 
we assume that all people deserve equal chances, no matter how much 
it costs, or because we assume that this will profit business? Typically 
speaking, the former is the basis of scientific discussions, while the lat- 
ter might be more likely to interest stakeholders like businesses and 
companies. 
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Awareness of the interconnected yet very different character of the 
abovementioned pairs can strengthen further research in this field. By 
disentangling such concepts and unveiling the normative values that 
influence their application, scientific research can contribute to a better 
understanding of the labour market position of immigrants and ethnic 
minorities, as well as aiding in the evaluation of related equity policies. 


Detecting and monitoring labour market participation 


In this context, statistics are an important set of hard data. Through 
the use of statistics, we can inspect apparently neutral procedures and 
practices, identify their possible discriminatory consequences and pro- 
mote equality actively (Goldston 2001). Applying statistics in this man- 
ner has always been considered controversial. Reference to race or eth- 
nicity in labour market registrations was a suspect practice in itself, 
since racial characteristics are considered deceptive, unknown to the 
victims of racism and often to the persons responsible for selection as 
well. The monitoring of apparently neutral procedures can reveal their 
discriminatory effects on specific (and often vulnerable) groups. In 
short, statistical data makes it possible to bring disguised forms of dis- 
crimination out into the open. 

Measuring discrimination goes beyond the mere counting of discri- 
minatory acts or quantitative assessment of unfavourable treatment. It 
includes a range of statistical applications in equal treatment strategies, 
such as statistics to reveal the existence of systemic or indirect discri- 
mination. Social science research and analysis of discrimination cases 
form a body of knowledge that reveals the structural nature of discrimi- 
nation, as confirmed by the persistence of differences in treatment and 
results recorded by surveys or by exploitation of census data. But it is 
also necessary to increase public awareness of the general character of 
discrimination and to outline options for policymakers. Statistical proof 
provides particularly eloquent arguments that underline victims’ testi- 
mony and give it credibility. 

As we will show, current research is not able to offer a representative 
picture of the existence and effectiveness of equity policies in different 
countries, and the range of possible unintended consequences, is not 
adequately documented yet. Current knowledge seems to be relatively 
impressionistic, this because it is difficult to evaluate the effects of in- 
struments and programmes with so many contextual factors at play. 
Furthermore, there is no systematic monitoring and analysis of the 
benefits of a diverse workforce, nor is there a cost-benefit analysis of 
the policies aimed at increasing diversity. Moreover, many studies seem 
to focus on the effects of diversity on the individual and group levels, 
while the effects on the organisational level and upon actual organisa- 
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tions are also of crucial importance. It can also be problematic that 
many studies on the effects of diversity have measured performance in 
laboratory settings, which do not include all the contextual factors of 
actual organisations, and that research in real organisations is compar- 
ably underdeveloped. Employment equity policies should therefore re- 
main high on the research agenda. Which sorts of programmes will 
enhance group processes and efficiency, and which might be poten- 
tially useless, or even counterproductive? Again, statistics could play a 
crucial role as an inspection tool that checks the procedures applied by 
bodies that have implemented equity policies. Statistical monitoring 
subjects systems to continuous in-depth inspection, making it possible 
to identify suspected discrimination and unequal treatment and re- 
sults. It can also help to set and revise objectives to measure the pro- 
gress of equality programmes. 

Equal opportunities in the labour market will not be maintained or 
achieved without the commitment of all stakeholders, including em- 
ployers, trade unions, public authorities and the employees themselves. 
But good intentions are not sufficient per se: tools and methods are re- 
quired, as well as knowledge about the consequences of the different 
processes involved in working life. Awareness through monitoring and 
data collection is a crucial parameter to secure equal opportunities in 
European societies. 


Notes 


Iı The views expressed in this chapter are those of John Wrench and his co-authors, 
and not those of the EU Agency for Fundamental Rights. 

2 The following organisations were represented at this international workshop (in alpha- 
betical order): ABN AMRO, the Netherlands; ArbeitKammer (AK) Vienna; Centre for 
Research in International Migration and Ethnic Relations (CEIFO), University of Stock- 
holm; Confederation of Swedish Enterprise; City district Geuzenveld, Amsterdam; 
DIV/National Network Diversity Management, the Netherlands; ERCOMER/Erasmus 
University of Rotterdam; European Union Agency for Fundamental Rights (FRA), 
Vienna; FNV (Dutch Trade Union Federation); Foreningen Nydansker, Denmark; Vrije 
Universiteit Amsterdam (VU); ICTU (Irish Congress of Trade Unions); Independent 
High Commission for Equality and against Discrimination (HALDE), France; Interna- 
tional Trade Union Confederation, Brussels; National Farmers’ Union, United King- 
dom; NSZZ Solidarnos¢ (Independent and Self-Governing Trade Union), Poland; Ra- 
bobank, the Netherlands; Social and Cultural Planning Office, the Netherlands; SZW 
(Dutch Ministry of Social Affairs and Employment); Migration Research Group, Ham- 
burg Institute of International Economics (HWWI); The Swedish Confederation of Pro- 
fessional Employees (TCO); Unite/Transport and General Workers Union (T&G), Uni- 
ted Kingdom; VNO-NCW (Confederation of Netherlands Industry and Employers); 
VROM (Dutch Ministry of Housing, Spatial Planning and the Environment). 

3 The respective authors of these four state-of-the-art reports were: a) Angela Nilsson 
(CEIFO, University of Stockholm); b) Eleonore Kofman (Social Policy Research Cen- 
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tre, Middlesex University) with Bernadetta Siara (Westminster University), Floya An- 
thias and Maja Cederberg (FEMIPOL Project, Oxford Brookes University); c) Stijn 
Verbeek (Erasmus University Rotterdam); and d) Michael Fischer (Migration Re- 
search Group, Hamburg Institute of International Economics (HWWI). A compila- 
tion of these reports was first discussed in an expert meeting with representatives of 
Dutch trade unions and employers’ associations, co-organised with the Dutch Na- 
tional Network Diversity Management (DIV). A revised paper functioned as the main 
discussion paper during the international workshop in November 2007. 

4 Here, the term ‘ethnic minority’ is used to mean a relatively recent population, 
namely the post-World War II immigrants from outside Europe and their descen- 
dants, who often, but not always, have citizenship rights in an EU member state. 

5 Both these reports and the results of the discussion are also published as IMISCOE 
Working Paper No. 22 and IMISCOE Policy Brief No. 6 (see www.imiscoe.org/ 
publications). 

6 As we will see in Chapter 2, this is called ‘opportunistic discrimination: this is differ- 
ential treatment, and possible exploitation, based not necessarily on the racism or 
prejudice of the employer, but on the knowledge that the minority ethnic group is in 
a weak position in society and in the labour market. 
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2 Ethnic inequality and discrimination 
in the labour market 


Angela Nilsson and John Wrench* 


Introduction 


Unequal opportunities in work life are perceived as serious problems, 
not only because they have an impact on the income and social status 
of those who are excluded or subordinated in the labour market, but 
also because they undermine the social political system, lead to the 
waste of human resources and to the underutilisation of skills, knowl- 
edge and manpower, and prevent access to the advantages that differ- 
ent types of knowledge can bring in a globalised economy (Fridholm 
2006; EC 2005). 

As stated in Chapter 1, it is common wisdom that not everybody has 
equal possibilities in working life. Disparities in skills, talents, merits, 
ambitions, experiences, so to say human capital, but also networks, ‘ha- 
bitus’, social and family background, so to say social capital, shape a 
persons position in economic life. But these structural parameters are 
mediated, or jeopardised, by gender and race/ethnicity. In this chapter, 
we focus on the influence of ethnic discrimination on access to the la- 
bour market. Racial and ethnic discrimination is a multifaceted con- 
cept that can be understood and used in different ways. In this report, 
the concept means different, unfair and negative treatment of people 
because of the colour of their skin or their ethnic background, instead 
of taking into account criteria such as skills, aptitudes and qualifica- 
tions. In working life, this implies, for instance, that persons with an 
immigrant background are valued less than they deserve. 

To be able to combat discrimination, we need an overview of the pro- 
blem and its occurrence, as well as an understanding of the different 
mechanisms that generate discrimination. The aim of this chapter is to 
provide a synthetic overview of the main issues related to ethnic and 
racial discrimination in working life. By doing this, we aim to highlight 
the necessary changes that have to be made in order to establish a fair- 
er and more equitable working life. 
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The chapter is structured in the following way: 

- Firstly, the chapter presents comparative European statistical data 
and research findings that demonstrate the unequal circumstances 
of immigrants and ethnic minorities in the labour market in differ- 
ent Western societies. This data covers differences in rates of em- 
ployment and in employment conditions. 

- This is followed by the presentation of indirect and direct evidence 
on the part that ethnic discrimination plays in this labour market 
inequality. This consists of (1) statistical evidence, presenting indir- 
ect evidence of discrimination; (2) direct examples of discrimination 
from cases dealt with by courts and tribunals; and (3) direct evi- 
dence of discrimination from research, in particular surveys and 
‘discrimination testing’ field experiments. 

- Finally, the chapter shows how the identification and categorisation 
of the various types of discrimination can help to provide better in- 
sight into the various underlying dynamics of, and possible solu- 
tions to, the problem. 


Comparative data on employment rates 


When analysing the labour market position of immigrants and ethnic 
minorities, a first step to take is to look into international comparative 
statistical data on employment rates: how well do immigrants and eth- 
nic minorities gain access to the labour market in the various EU 
member states? 

Figure 1 sets out a comparison of the employment rates of the na- 
tive-born and foreign-born population in sixteen European countries, 
plus the US and Canada. The figure shows that in the majority of 
countries, the rate of employment is lower for the foreign-born than 
for the native-born. One of the largest differences between unemploy- 
ment levels is found in Denmark, where 6 per cent of the native Dan- 
ish were unemployed in 2003, compared to 25 per cent of citizens with 
a background from a non-European country (Muus 2002). 

The unemployment rate of citizens in comparison with that of non- 
citizens is another piece of statistical data that can be useful in gaining 
insight into the labour market position of immigrants and ethnic 
minorities. While most EU member states do not record ethnic or na- 
tional origin in their official statistics, almost two-thirds of them do 
provide statistics from which the rates of unemployment of ‘citizens of 
countries from outside the EU’ can be compared to those of ‘citizens of 
member states’. In 2007, a comparison was made in sixteen EU mem- 
ber states between the unemployment rate of non-citizens from outside 
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the EU-25 and that of EU citizens for the second quarter of 2006 (FRA 
2007: 44-45). 


Figure 2.1 International comparison of the employed part of the population: 
differences between native-born and foreign-born, aged 15-64, 2003 
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Source: Integrationsverket 2006, refer to OECD 2005 


Figure 2.2 ‘The ratio of the unemployment rate of non-citizens from outside the 
EU-25 to that of EU citizens in sixteen member states, second quarter 
of 2006 
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*Data on the unemployment rate of non-citizens from outside the EU-25 may be 
unreliable or uncertain for these countries. 

Level ‘1.0’ on the vertical axis denotes the level of unemployment of citizens of 
the member state. 

Source: EUROSTAT — Figure from ‘Report on Racism and Xenophobia in the 
Member States of the EU’, FRA 2007 
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Figure 2 shows that non-citizens from outside the EU are in most 
cases significantly more likely to be unemployed than citizens. 

The employment rates of immigrants are furthermore highly sensi- 
tive to economic fluctuations. The patterns are the same in most Wes- 
tern European countries (OECD 2001). When there are plenty of jobs, 
immigrants are included in the labour market, but during times of re- 
cession, they are among the first to be excluded and they have the least 
chance of finding new employment (Integrationsverket 2006). In 
2008, the United Kingdom Equalities and Human Rights Commission 
forecast a ‘mass exodus’ of one million migrant workers from Great 
Britain alone who will be sent home due to the global financial crisis.” 
Similarly, the Secretary-General of the UN, Ban Ki-moon and the Inter- 
national Labour Organization warned that the crisis would lead to mil- 
lions of migrant workers in Europe losing their jobs.? 


Limitations of international comparative statistics 


While the above figures on unemployment rates seem to provide an in- 
itial basis for comparison of labour market integration between mem- 
ber states, this comparison is only of limited value. The statistics are af- 
fected by distorting factors related to the characteristics, policies and re- 
gistration methods of the different member states, such as the varying 
requirements for obtaining national citizenship. For example, in a 
member state where citizenship is relatively easy to obtain, the unem- 
ployed ‘non-citizens’ group will contain proportionately more recent ar- 
rivals, while in a country where it takes much longer to acquire citizen- 
ship, the ‘non-citizens’ group will contain more longer-term residents, 
but this does not necessarily reflect a worse labour market position.* 

Another problematic aspect of international statistics is that the im- 
migrant population is usually described as one category, which thereby 
hides the heterogeneity of a group that ranges from labour immigrants 
to refugees, from atomic physicists to illiterates and from individuals 
who migrated during the 1960s to those who migrate in the 21" cen- 
tury. These differences are potentially relevant to labour market success 
and can be crucial for the immigrants’ position in the labour market 
(Integrationsverket 2006). 

Furthermore, the specific migration history of the country in ques- 
tion can influence the labour market position of immigrants who are 
part of this history. Former colonial powers have experienced extensive 
immigration flows from their former colonies. Many of these immi- 
grants are familiar with the new country’s language, and even speak it 
as their native language. Quite a large part of those who migrated to 
Belgium and France came from former colonies and countries where 
French was spoken, and almost 86 per cent of the foreign citizens in 
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Great Britain came from a country were English is spoken (Integra- 
tionsverket 2006; EUMC 2006). For some migration flows, geographi- 
cal closeness plays a role, such as in the case of the Finns who mi- 
grated to Sweden, while linguistic closeness is more important for 
others, such as the many migrants who chose the US, Canada, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, Great Britain or Ireland as their destination (OECD 
2003; Integrationsverket 2006). Some of them speak the new coun- 
try’s language as their mother tongue, while others hear that language 
for the first time the day of their arrival. Proficiency of language and 
familiarity with cultural values can enhance one’s chances on the la- 
bour market. 

This discussion about the shortcomings of statistics is even more 
complex when we consider the labour market position of the second 
generation, and more generally the members of ethnic and racial 
minorities. Data describing these groups is generally not collected in 
European countries, and the definition of these populations varies 
across member states depending on the history of immigration, coloni- 
sation, slavery and the existence of national minorities.> As a conse- 
quence, the assessment of the labour market position of the second 
generation and ethnic minorities relies on fuzzy classifications and 
cannot be consistently compared between countries.° 

In sum, these types of statistics have their limitations in interna- 
tional comparison. Because of these limitations, it is more meaningful 
to focus on studies within individual countries in order to gain better 
insight into the patterns of employment inequality. 


National studies on unemployment rates of immigrants 


Some individual member states have unemployment statistics that can 
be broken down by ethnic or national group, and these can show strik- 
ing differences between groups within one country. In Belgium, the 
highest unemployment rates among all groups are those for Turkish 
and Moroccan nationals (45 per cent for males, 56 per cent for fe- 
males) compared to the unemployment rates for Belgian nationals of 
10 per cent (Algemene Directie Werkgelegenheid en Arbeidsmarkt 
2006). North Africans in the Netherlands, Belgium, France and Portu- 
gal, especially the young people among them, are faced with an unem- 
ployment rate far higher than that of the native majority population 
(Meurs et al. 2006; Silberman et al. 2007; EUMC 2002<, b, c). In the 
Netherlands, of all the non-Western immigrant groups, Moroccans top 
the list with an unemployment rate of 20 per cent (Van den Maagden- 
burg 2004). For ‘new’ immigrant groups, most of whom are from refu- 
gee backgrounds, unemployment figures are considerably higher than 
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for the ‘traditional’ immigrant groups (Klaver & Odé 2005; Veenman & 
Van Ours 2002). 

Some of the highest rates of unemployment in Europe can be found 
among Roma and Traveller groups. A 2005 Czech report showed that 
only 26 per cent of the economically-active Roma population had not 
experienced unemployment (Inter-ministerial Commission for Roma 
Community Affairs 2005), and statistics in Ireland showed unemploy- 
ment among male Travellers measuring 73 per cent, compared to a na- 
tional level of slightly more than 9 per cent (Central Statistics Office 
2004). 

Both national studies and, to a limited extent, international com- 
parative statistics teach us that unemployment rates among the non- 
Western immigrant population and ethnic minorities are much higher 
than among the native population in most EU member states. A next 
step in analysing the labour market position of immigrants and ethnic 
minorities is through research on the labour market conditions when 
they are employed. 


Data on inequality in working conditions 


Research confirms that not only does labour market participation differ 
between the native population and people with a migration back- 
ground, but also the terms of employment differ (Meurs et al. 2006; 
Rooth & Ekberg 2003; EUMC 2002d: 4). Often, immigrants are en- 
gaged in atypical work and have unfavourable contracts with regard to 
working hours, the length of contract and salary scale. Statistical stu- 
dies from Sweden, Belgium, the Netherlands, the UK and France show 
that the share of manpower in short-term employment is higher 
among immigrants than the native population (Attstré6m 2007, EUMC 
2002a; Houtzager et al. 2002: 15; EUMC 2002c). In Sweden, among 
people born outside Europe and with a maximum time of residence of 
nine years in Sweden, 31 per cent of the female workforce and 27 per 
cent of the male workforce are employed on a short-term basis. In 
comparison, 9 per cent of the Swedish-born female workforce and 15 
per cent of the Swedish-born male workforce are employed on the 
short term (Attstr6m 2007). The disadvantages with insecure employ- 
ment are, for instance, less access to occupational health services, to 
in-service training and to social rights such as vacations (Meurs et al. 
2006; EUMC 2002a). Furthermore, temporary employment does not 
appear to be an effective entrance to long-term employment for immi- 
grants; on the contrary, they risk getting stuck permanently in an un- 
stable form of employment. There is no support for the idea that short- 
term employment is preferred by those who are searching for work, 
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and several studies show that most people in temporary employment 
wish to have long-term employment (Aronsson et al. 2000). 

Not only do terms of employment differ between native and foreign 
born people, but wages for comparable work also differ. Studies from 
the Netherlands, France and the UK show that the average gross in- 
come for ethnic minority employees is lower than for native employees 
(Houtzager et al. 2002: 41; Meurs et al. 2006; EUMC 2002c). The 
average pay for men born in Sweden is higher than for men born 
abroad (Le Grand & Szulkin 1999). These differences between 
Swedish-born and immigrant men do not decrease over time. Immi- 
grant men who have been living in Sweden for more than twenty years 
still have lower wages than Swedish men with similar levels of educa- 
tion and experience (ibid.). 

Finally, opportunities in the labour market can be limited by being 
occupied below one’s education level, as was shown in a study among 
academically trained people in Sweden. Foreign-born academics are 
more likely to have an occupation below their education level than na- 
tive-born academics in Sweden. Sixty per cent of all foreign-born aca- 
demics had a job matching their education and competence, while up 
to 80 per cent of the natives had such a job (Rooth & Ekberg 2006). 
The study also revealed that those who initially accepted a low-level job 
tended to be ‘locked in’ to that kind of occupation in the long run. This 
indicates that even the initial occupation needs to be of high level to 
make an individual's occupational position successful on the long term. 
Consequently, the quantity as well as the quality of earlier employment 
has an influence on future positions for immigrants in the labour 
market. 


Evidence of discrimination 


So far, we have seen that both the level of employment and conditions 
of employment are significantly inferior for immigrants or their second 
generation when compared to workers from majority groups. We will 
now consider examples of research to explore the role that ethnic dis- 
crimination plays in this. The issue here is to demonstrate that un- 
equal economic outcomes do not only derive from disparities in qualifi- 
cations, social background or experience in the labour market. There 
are, for example, many statistics and empirical studies which prove the 
fact that foreigners are more often unemployed than people with a ‘na- 
tive’ background, even if they make similar efforts and have equivalent 
qualifications (OECD 2005; Neergard 2006). We will consider both in- 
direct and direct evidence of discrimination. 
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Indirect statistical evidence 


To illustrate the role of discrimination in more detail, we first focus on 
Sweden. In the case of Sweden, the employment level of those with ori- 
gins from outside Europe was only 49 per cent, compared to natives 
with a corresponding level of 80 per cent. There are factors that partly 
explain these differences in degree of employment, such as the loss of 
or differences in human capital and the length of time spent in the 
country in question (Ekberg et al. 2004; Schréder & Wilhelmsson 
2000; Arai et al. 1999; Simon 2007: 653). There is, however, no em- 
pirical evidence that language skills, educational level, job seeking ac- 
tivities or possible cultural differences could entirely explain the differ- 
ences in the labour market performance (Lappalainen 2005; Arai et 
al.t999). In a Swedish survey on the educational level of immigrants, 
it was found that the immigrants’ average level differed only slightly 
from the native population. In addition, statistics on the second genera- 
tion show that differences in labour market outcomes remain even 
after obtaining acceptable grades in Swedish and finishing a minimal 
level of upper secondary school education (Arai et al. 1999). In another 
study, comparisons were made between youngsters who were adopted 
as children and grew up in middle/upper-class Swedish families and 
native white Swedish youngsters (Rooth 2001). The individuals who 
were adopted as children were divided into two groups: those who 
could be considered as physically resembling native Swedes and those 
who could be considered as differing in appearance (skin, eye and hair 
colour). After carrying out a statistical compensation for differences in 
educational level, civil status and age, an unexplained difference in la- 
bour market participation of almost 7 per cent remained for the 
adopted children with a ‘foreign look’. 

Similar results have been found in other countries. While lack of 
success in the labour market is often related to skill level and qualifica- 
tions, analyses which have applied controls for other variables indicate 
that human capital characteristics cannot explain all the differences in 
success for different groups. For example, studies in France show that 
the children of immigrants from North or Sub-Saharan Africa, despite 
their educational capital and familiarity with French social norms, face 
a higher risk of unemployment than native French, while the situation 
for immigrants from Southern Europe does not differ significantly 
from native French people (Meurs et al. 2006: 657; Silberman & Four- 
nier 2006). In Belgium, a similar situation holds for immigrants from 
Turkey and Morocco (EUMC 2002a: 13). Evidence from the UK sug- 
gests that the second generation has closed the gap with their white 
British counterparts regarding occupationally-related qualifications but 
not with respect to employment, again with significant differences be- 
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tween groups (EUMC 2002c). More recently, studies comparing access 
to employment of equally qualified minority and majority populations 
in Belgium (VDAB 2007), Germany (Burkert & Seibert 2007), the 
Netherlands (Langenberg & Lautenbach 2007) and the UK (Botcherby 
2006) found that after correcting for other variables, such as skills, 
age, gender and educational attainment, there were still differences be- 
tween majority and minorities in accessing jobs at various levels. 

This data shows that across many countries in Europe, success in 
gaining employment is not simply a reflection of ability or skill. The 
persistence of inequalities even after such relevant variables have been 
controlled for in the statistics suggests that factors of direct and indir- 
ect discrimination are also part of the explanation. The fact that quali- 
fied people are not getting access to jobs in line with their qualifica- 
tions provides indirect evidence of discrimination, which is inferred 
from otherwise inexplicable inequalities. How can we be more certain 
that discrimination plays a part in this inequality? For this we need to 
turn to direct sources of evidence, one of which is concrete complaints 
of discrimination in the area of employment that appear each year in 
courts and tribunals. 


Direct evidence of discrimination 


Evidence from complaints and complaints bodies 

All EU member states have been obliged to complete transposition of 
two antidiscrimination directives mentioned in Chapter 1 (Directives 
2000/43/EC and 2000/78/EC) since 2003, and all new member states 
since 2004 (EUMC 2005: 19-20). Specifically Article 13 of Directive 
2000/43/EC states that member states must designate ‘a body or 
bodies for the promotion of equal treatment of all persons without dis- 
crimination on the grounds of racial or ethnic origin’. Such bodies 
should have competences that include the provision of independent as- 
sistance to victims of discrimination in pursuing their complaints. 

Due to the enforcement of the antidiscrimination directives, most 
European countries now have special authorities against discrimination 
where victims can file their complaints if they have been subject to dis- 
crimination. In the Netherlands, for instance, complaints can be filed 
at authorities such as the Antidiscrimination Agencies (AGBs), the 
Equal Treatment Commission (CGB) and the Public Prosecutions De- 
partment. In a Dutch report, it was noted that complaints are most of- 
ten about recruitment and selection processes (Houtzager et al. 2002: 
37). In Sweden, the ‘Ombudsman’ (DO) takes care of complaints and 
supervises measures taken by employers to counteract ethnic discrimi- 
nation in working life. These complaints and measures are often con- 
nected to recruitment (Sjögren 2004). 
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An examination of the Annual Reports of the EU’s Fundamental 
Rights Agency or the European Commission against Racism and Intol- 
erance (ECRI) national reports by the Council of Europe show exam- 
ples of the kinds of complaints and court cases that can be found 
across Europe year after year. Just a few will be mentioned to demon- 
strate the nature of such cases. For example: 


- In Belgium in 2005, the Chief Executive Officer of a Flemish pri- 
vate company that constructs sectional gates stated that his com- 
pany refused to recruit non-white employees for the installation and 
repair of its gates, on the grounds that his Belgian customers would 
prefer to have whites on the job. This was strongly condemned in 
the Belgian media and a discrimination complaint was filed with 
the Centre for Equal Opportunities and Opposition to Racism 
(CEOOR). 

- In Italy in 2006, a black Italian girl filed a complaint for racial dis- 
crimination against the owner of a restaurant who refused to em- 
ploy her, saying that her skin colour could ‘disturb’ some of his cus- 
tomers (Manfredi 2007). 

- In Hungary in 2006, the National Railway Company was fined for 
discrimination after dismissing all Roma employees while renewing 
the contracts of non-Roma employees who were less qualified 
(NEKI 2007). 

- In France in 2006, a young black woman with French citizenship 
and a diploma in hairdressing was told on two occasions by the 
manager of a salon that she was not looking for an employee. 
Nonetheless, when the young woman asked one of her white 
friends to apply for the job, the vacancy was still open. After an offi- 
cial investigation involving the French ‘High authority for the fight 
against discrimination and for equality’ (HALDE), the manager of 
the salon declared that she ‘felt more comfortable’ with white em- 
ployees because this would better suit her customers. The court 
found that discrimination had taken place and the manager of the 
hair salon was fined € 3,000 plus other damages. 

- In the UK in 2007, a woman who suffered eight years of racial 
abuse at a small electronics company where she was the only ethnic 
minority employee was awarded £34,000 in compensation by an 
employment tribunal. She had been referred to as ‘nigger’, litera- 
ture from an extreme right-wing political party was placed on her 
workstation, and colleagues openly discussed the party’s anti-immi- 
grant policies in her presence. The tribunal ordered the company to 
work with the Commission for Racial Equality (now merged into 
the Equalities and Human Rights Commission) to provide diversity 
training for all directors and managers.” 
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Evidence from research on direct and indirect discrimination 

Discrimination can manifest itself in many subtle ways and is seldom 
possible to catch in action. Therefore, different types of research meth- 
ods have been necessary to expose the process of discrimination, such 
as surveys, participant observation and field experiments. 


Victim surveys 

One method to measure and understand discrimination is the victim 
survey. Such surveys typically consist of questionnaires and interviews 
that gather information on the victims’ discrimination experiences 
(Lange 1999, 2000). 

There are many examples of quantitative and qualitative victim sur- 
veys in EU member states (Hénekopp et al. 2002: 48ff; EUMC 2002d: 
19; Lange 1999), and in recent years the amount of victim surveys has 
been steadily growing in an increasing number of countries. According 
to these studies, many people with an immigrant background experi- 
ence discrimination in working life in various ways, often related to 
their specific origin (Lange 2000). Victim surveys show that most Eur- 
opean countries have certain groups that experience more discrimina- 
tion than others: for instance, groups in France and Sweden from 
Maghreb countries and in Germany from Turkey (Hénekopp et al. 
2002). In the Netherlands, a study commissioned by the Ministry of 
Justice in 2005 found that around 60 per cent of a representative sam- 
ple of jobseekers of Moroccan and Turkish backgrounds were of the 
opinion that they had suffered rejection because of their origins, and a 
quarter said they had experienced harassment or discrimination in the 
workplace (Boog et al. 2006). And in a more recent official survey in 
the same country, focus group interviews revealed that ethnic minority 
respondents adopt ‘coping strategies’ in the face of discrimination, 
such as not mentioning their country of birth (Andriessen et al. 2007). 

Discrimination in working life is reported through victim surveys in 
new EU member states as well. For example, in Estonia in 2005, 17 
per cent of ethnic non-Estonian respondents felt that during the pre- 
vious three years, they had experienced limitations of their rights or 
maltreatment in the workplace because of their ethnic origin, com- 
pared to fewer than 2 per cent of Estonians (Hallik et al. 2006). In Slo- 
venia in 2007, a survey by the government’s Office for Equal Opportu- 
nities identified inter alia experiences of racial and sexual harassment 
in the workplace, and also showed that a majority of victims did not re- 
port the incident to anyone (Vlada Republike Slovenije 2007). 

At the EU level, the Eurobarometer and the European Social Survey 
include questions related to the experience of discrimination that can 
be used to develop cross-country comparisons. Nevertheless, these are 
of limited value because they cover the whole population and therefore 
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pick up only a small number of immigrants and minorities. More use- 
ful is the 2008 EU-MIDIS survey, which sampled only immigrant/eth- 
nic minority groups on their experiences of discrimination in nine 
areas of social life, including employment, covering 23,565 people in 
27 member states. The results show that reported rates of discrimina- 
tion are highest among the Roma and those with a Sub-Saharan back- 
ground, and are also particularly high among those with a North Afri- 
can background.® 


Surveys on the attitudes or practices of ‘gatekeepers’ 

In addition to surveys on the discrimination experiences of victims, sur- 
veys have been conducted on discrimination practices and attitudes of 
the majority population that may affect the occurrence of discrimina- 
tion (Höglund 2002). Such surveys have proved the existence of both 
indirect and direct forms of discrimination. 

One study looked for answers to why antidiscrimination pro- 
grammes in the Swedish labour market have given such poor results 
(Nilsson 2006). The study, carried out in six municipalities, focused 
on the recruitment processes and on the employers’ and employees’ 
judgements of the applicants’ competences and qualifications. The re- 
sults clearly showed that recruiters often reason from certain norms, 
values and routines rooted in the workplace or within a certain occupa- 
tion, and look for people who are familiar with and who share these 
styles of thought. This had an impact on how recruiters classified ap- 
plicants’ educational and other formal qualifications. The study showed 
that certain attitudes can function as the ‘gatekeepers’ in staff recruit- 
ment and negatively affect people who do not have their roots in Swed- 
ish culture and are less familiar with companies’ styles of thought 
(Nilsson 2006). In another Swedish study on attitudes of ‘gatekeepers’ 
(focusing on the recruitment of managers), the selection process was 
found to be characterised by a very narrow definition of competence 
and a limited understanding of possible career paths. Those who were 
not perceived to have the correct education, work experience and perso- 
nal characteristics were excluded. What was perceived as ‘correct’, how- 
ever, was to a large extent hidden and only ‘obvious’ for people within 
the organisation. The study showed that when ‘correct’ is defined and 
determined mainly by native-born managers, it can result in ethnic dis- 
crimination (Sjölin 2006). Also, regarding indirect discrimination, sur- 
veys among employers have revealed that informal recruitment prac- 
tices through informal social networks can militate against foreign- 
born jobseekers since they generally lack access to these informal chan- 
nels (Behtoui 2006b; Segendorf 2005; Knocke et al. 2003; Neergaard 
2.005). 
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While the above examples illustrate practices of exclusion that are to 
some extent unconscious or unintended, there is also research evi- 
dence to indicate direct and intentional discrimination on the part of 
employers. In Bulgaria in 2005, for example, a study found that 77 
per cent of employers would refuse to hire Roma people in construc- 
tion, agriculture, and other activities requiring low qualifications 
(Muuucrepcxu cser 2005). In Belgium in 2007, a survey among 688 
self-employed individuals found that eight out of ten would not con- 
sider hiring a person of foreign nationality, even for occupations for 
which there are labour shortages (Decoo 2007). 

It is likely that these examples often reflect the existence of straight- 
forward ‘racist discrimination, i.e. actions by people who act on the ba- 
sis of their own negative stereotypes about a minority group. Nonethe- 
less, the examples might also reflect ‘societal discrimination’, i.e. ac- 
tions by people who are taking into account the assumption that other 
people have negative attitudes towards a minority group.? For example, 
in interviews with managers and employers in Germany in 2006, 
many explained that they might hold back from recruiting ‘second-gen- 
eration Turkish people because they wanted to avoid negative econom- 
ic or social consequences due to presumed conflicts between Turkish 
employees and German clients or between Turkish and German em- 
ployees (Gestring et al. 2006). 


Participant observation 

Another way discrimination has been studied is through the personal 
experience of the researcher. Such studies were first conducted in the 
US during the 1950s and later became famous in Europe through the 
German journalist Gtinter Wallraff. The examinations were carried out 
by native white men who disguised themselves as a member of a dis- 
criminated group, respectively as a black man in the southern states of 
the US and as a Turkish ‘guest worker’ in Germany (Griffin 1968; 
Wallraff 1986). These studies provided concrete firsthand accounts of 
the operation of racism and discrimination in the workplace, and in 
doing so made a large impact on public opinion. 


Field experiments 

An increasingly common method to analyse discrimination is the field 
experiment, such as ‘situation testing’ or ‘matched pair testing’. Here, 
test persons with comparable merits, age, educational background and 
work experience but from different ethnic backgrounds apply for the 
same jobs (Carlsson & Rooth 2006; Attström 2007; Integrationsverket 
2004; Bovenkerk 2000; Bertrand & Mullainathan 2004). Through 
such field experiments, quantitative knowledge about direct discrimina- 
tion during recruitment processes is collected. Many social scientists 
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consider recruitment as probably the most critical point when it comes 
to discrimination in working life. 

Field methods can be used to map different grounds of discrimina- 
tion (due to sex, ethnicity, age, functional disability or sexual orienta- 
tion), but are mostly used to analyse ethnic discrimination during staff 
recruitment. As part of the experiment, the ‘applicants’ might send a 
written application by mail, or search for a job by phone or in person. 
If discrimination occurs, a higher proportion of those who belong to 
the minority group will be excluded during the recruitment process. 
This may happen at different stages: during the first selection, after 
the phone call or after the interview (Blank et. al. 2004). 

Field experiments were conducted by the ILO in Spain, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium and Germany in the 1990s, and more recently in Italy, 
France and Sweden. Even though there are contextual differences be- 
tween these countries (regarding the labour market, policies, methods 
of job searching, etc.) and the studies were conducted in different time 
frames, the results are clear: evidence for discrimination was found in 
all countries. 

When situation testing was carried out in Italy, the results showed 
that most ethnic discrimination occurs during the first seconds of job- 
enquiring phone calls. Since all applicants in the test group shared the 
same language skills and educational background, the only possible 
factor that could explain the exclusion of applicants with an immigrant 
background was the applicants’ foreign name. The foreign-named ap- 
plicants were often rejected directly, not infrequently with the argu- 
ment that the vacancy was already filled, whereas a subsequent applica- 
tion with an Italian name showed this not to be the case. When it came 
to face-to-face contact and the job-offering stage, discrimination oc- 
curred less frequently. 

During the year 2006, researchers in France sent out 6,461 CVs in 
response to 1,340 job offers in a large-scale field experiment. It turned 
out that people of Maghreb origin only had 36 chances to be invited 
for a job interview, compared to 100 chances for the native French ma- 
jority."° Also in 2006, an independent Hungarian social research cen- 
tre carried out tests using phone applications with ethnically identifi- 
able family names, and with testers who announced that they were 
Roma during the phone call. Results showed Roma applicants had 
much less success than the others for no other reason than their ethnic 
identity (TÁRKI 2006). And in 2007 in Greece, field experiments 
showed that Albanian applicants had a much lower chance of employ- 
ment than Greeks, and that when they were offered a job, they were of- 
fered greatly inferior terms and conditions of employment (Drydakis & 
Vlassis 2007). 
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Weaknesses in research methods 


The above-described research methods provide both indirect and direct 
evidence of ethnic discrimination in the labour market, and comple- 
ment the statistical data on inequality presented earlier. Nevertheless, 
all of these methods have their particular weaknesses. 

Concerning victim surveys, some researchers have found that the 
self-reporting of discrimination could overstate or understate the occur- 
rence of discrimination (Integrationsverket 2004). For example, re- 
search in Germany showed that immigrants overestimated the occur- 
rence of discrimination in comparison with what was shown in situa- 
tion testing. In contrast, in the Netherlands, discrimination was 
underestimated by ethnic minorities (Integrationsverket 2006). There- 
fore, experiences of discrimination do not necessarily reflect actual 
discrimination. 

Attitude studies of the majority rely on the same type of material as 
victim studies and have similar methodological problems as to what 
the answers are really telling us, since reported behaviour and actual 
behaviour do not always correspond. For example, many respondents 
will give ‘socially acceptable’ answers. Additionally, people who do not 
seem to be prejudiced may nevertheless discriminate in practice. It 
may also be the case that people with prejudices do not, in practice, 
discriminate because their organisations’ recruitment system has been 
structured in such a way that it is not possible to do so (Höglund 
2008). 

Participant observation during recruitment processes is advanta- 
geous because real daily actions are studied instead of organised ac- 
tions meant to detect discrimination. Nonetheless, people who know 
they are being observed may hide information from the observer. As a 
result, the method may underestimate the level of discrimination. An- 
other even more important weakness of this method is the lack of 
wider generalisability: how can we know how representative the experi- 
ences of just one observer are? (Wrench 2005) 

Finally, while discrimination testing is a convincing method for de- 
monstrating the existence of discrimination in recruitment that avoids 
many of the weaknesses of other research methods, there have been 
criticisms of this methodology. For instance, it is useful for testing only 
the first stages of recruitment, and gives no clue as to the motives or 
forces behind the discrimination.” Furthermore, it is very difficult to 
make international comparisons due to the differing characteristics of 
national labour markets, the differing focus on first- and second- 
generation migrants in these studies, and other differences of metho- 
dology and context. Such criticisms, however, do not undermine the 
major advantage of situation testing — the ability to demonstrate the al- 
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most ‘pure effect’ of a signal of ethnicity or race on recruitment. It pro- 
vides data on direct discrimination that is unambiguous. 


Types of discrimination 


The data and research on the relation between discrimination and la- 
bour market opportunities enable us to distinguish between various 
types of discrimination.” This in turn helps us to understand their un- 
derlying processes and causes, and thereby the possible measures that 
would effectively target discrimination. 

The primary distinction frequently made between various forms of 
discrimination is derived from the legal distinction between ‘direct’ 
and ‘indirect’ discrimination: direct discrimination meaning discrimi- 
natory practices that can be traced back to specific persons or actions 
that explicitly aim to exclude certain groups, and indirect discrimina- 
tion meaning discriminatory practices that are the consequence of ap- 
parently neutral practices or work routines and thus not explicitly aim- 
ing to exclude certain groups. 

Indirect discrimination is most easily understood with regard to re- 
cruitment. For example, the earlier-mentioned practice of recruiting 
staff primarily through informal social networks constitutes indirect 
discrimination. In the context of the workplace, this heading could also 
include the passive adherence to company rules or traditions that do 
not allow for changed circumstances in the workforce. A rule of ‘last 
in, first out’ when staff has to be fired will disproportionately penalise 
an immigrant workforce of recent duration, and thus could constitute 
an example of indirect discrimination. 

Even the perpetuation of traditional practices such as inflexible dress 
codes, canteen menus or holiday rules can be potential factors of indir- 
ect discrimination in the context of a new multiethnic workforce. The 
implication of cultural diversity in a workforce may be that ‘systems 
and procedures that are appropriate for some groups may be inap- 
propriate or actually discriminatory if applied to other groups of people’ 
(Stewart & Lindburgh 1997: 14). 

Indirect discrimination is sometimes classified as a kind of ‘structur- 
al discrimination, in that it cannot be reduced to any particular indivi- 
dual’s bias or actions. As Williams (2000) writes, ‘Acknowledging the 
existence of structural discrimination means acknowledging that un- 
just inequalities exist, but that blame for their existence cannot be as- 
signed to any specific, identifiable individuals’ (Williams 2000: 66). 
Structural discrimination operates through longstanding inequalities, 
which might have originally stemmed from historical acts of discrimi- 
nation. The acknowledgement of structural discrimination implies that 
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affirmative action policies are necessary to reduce unjustified inequal- 
ities, in addition to policies that prevent individuals from carrying out 
acts of discrimination. 

There are other forms of systematic differential treatment that can 
be argued to be types of discrimination, and that are relevant to the is- 
sues dealt with in this volume. These might be labelled ‘opportunist 
discrimination’ and ‘legal discrimination’ (Wrench 2007). Also relevant 
is the broad concept of ‘institutional discriminatior’. 

Opportunist discrimination is differential treatment, and possible ex- 
ploitation, based not necessarily on the racism or prejudice of the em- 
ployer, but on the knowledge that the minority ethnic group is in a 
weak position in society and in the labour market (perhaps because of 
the effects of racist or historical discrimination, or the kinds of legal 
discrimination described below). As a result, these individuals can 
safely be given inferior working conditions, paid lower wages, etc. An 
example would be the exploitation of legally restricted or undocumen- 
ted workers. This type of discrimination does not apply to exclusion at 
the recruitment stage, as some employers are only too willing to recruit 
such exploitable workers. 

Legal discrimination is found more in some European countries 
than others. While European antidiscrimination law confers the right 
to labour without discrimination, including for third-country nationals, 
there are legal restrictions within some countries that restrict the ac- 
cess of non-nationals to certain occupations, often in the public sector, 
or restrict the ability to change jobs. Laws and administrative restric- 
tions governing the access of third-country nationals to employment 
are in principle legitimate, unless it can be proven that discrimination 
has taken place on the grounds of ethnic or racial origin. Nevertheless, 
they are instruments that do contribute to inequalities along the lines 
of social group membership, and are considered by some to be a form 
of ‘legal discrimination’. In some European countries, for example, 
even long-term immigrant residents still have to rely on a range of re- 
strictive work and residence permits, which severely limit their free- 
dom in relation to majority workers. 

It is clear that the concepts of opportunist and legal discrimination 
are particularly relevant to the circumstances of migrant women in 
Europe, as discussed in Chapter 3. 


Institutional discrimination 


It is argued that while some progress has been made in measures to 
fight direct and open discrimination, there remains a residue of racial 
and ethnic inequality that is understood to be partly the result of a 
combination of more subtle, structural institutional forces rather than 
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individual acts of exclusion by identifiable persons. The terms ‘institu- 
tional racism or ‘institutional discrimination’ are sometimes used to 
describe this. 

‘Institutional discrimination’ within an organisation is likely to refer 
to established practices over time that can be rooted in a combination 
of other types of discrimination — for example, it might include direct 
racist discrimination by some people with racist ideas; there may be 
routine ‘societal’ discrimination carried out by people with no racist at- 
titudes, but who are simply following traditions of recruitment; there 
may be routine practices of indirect discrimination; a failure to under- 
stand and make allowances for historical discrimination, and all this 
could occur in a national context of broader legal discrimination. All of 
these might come together over time to characterise the organisation's 
common practices, which may result in institutional discrimination be- 
coming part of an organisational culture (Wrench 2007). 

This clarification of various types of discrimination is important be- 
cause it has direct implications for the kinds of antidiscrimination 
measures that are to be employed. For example, types of direct inten- 
tional discrimination might be tackled by awareness-raising activities 
or the policing of behaviour, whereas the recognition of historical 
forms of structural discrimination suggests the necessity of positive ac- 
tion policies. Legal discrimination, on the other hand, requires govern- 
ment action to change laws. And when various forms of racism and 
discrimination crystallise into a longstanding organisational culture of 
institutional discrimination, this constitutes one of the targets of a di- 
versity management policy, given that the long-term goal of such a pol- 
icy is often stated to be the production of a new organisational culture 
(see Chapter 5). 


Conclusions 


In this chapter, we have focused on data that presents inequality in the 
labour market, in relation to both access to the labour market and 
working conditions, and also on research revealing the occurrence of 
discrimination in different countries. 

Statistics and national studies have shown that unemployment rates 
are much higher among foreign-born people and that working condi- 
tions differ between native- and foreign-born people in most European 
countries. The latter translates into insecure terms of employment, 
temporary employment, limited access to in-service training and lower 
wages for similar work. Research has also shown that it is not profit- 
able for highly educated people to accept a lower position than the one 
for which they are educated. Furthermore, there are differences de- 
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pending on supply and demand: when there are many job openings, 
unemployment among highly educated immigrants will decrease. This 
is consistent with the idea that immigrants serve as a buffer on the la- 
bour market and are therefore more sensitive to economic fluctuations 
than the native population. In addition, national studies showed that 
certain minority groups, such as people from North Africa, suffer dis- 
proportionately and are most often unemployed or working in low-paid 
jobs. 

It is not possible to stipulate unambiguously that discrimination is 
at the root of the problem on the basis of statistical patterns alone. 
Many other factors may explain the inequality, such as differences in 
qualifications or in length of time of residence and changes in the la- 
bour market. Nonetheless, when statistical patterns are combined with 
the evidence from various types of research, a strong indication of real 
discrimination emerges. Victim studies reveal that many immigrants 
report firsthand experiences of discrimination. Studies of gatekeepers 
reveal attitudes and practices of direct discrimination. ‘Situation test- 
ing’ experiments demonstrate that having a foreign name is enough 
reason for exclusion even if competences and experiences are similar 
to applicants with indigenous-sounding names. 

While it is difficult to make meaningful comparisons when labour 
markets and the wider context differ from country to country, the re- 
sults from investigations within different countries show that discrimi- 
nation occurs in all countries where research has been carried out. Si- 
tuation testing research confirms that it is the first phase in recruit- 
ment, the application, which is the most problematic for people of 
immigrant and ethnic minority backgrounds. 

Part of discrimination has been shown to occur indirectly through 
routines and regulations, networks and norms, which lead to the exclu- 
sion of some applicants. Even if the purpose is not to exclude people 
with other ethnic backgrounds, the dominant way of thinking and act- 
ing leads to such a result. People with a mother tongue other than the 
dominant one, and those who have a foreign education will have pro- 
blems finding employment to match their expectations. And with re- 
gard to indirect discrimination, various studies show that those who 
lack the necessary social networks have restricted opportunities when 
looking for work, since a majority of jobs are mediated through infor- 
mal contacts typically accessed by the native population. These phe- 
nomena form part of what has been called ‘institutional discrimina- 
tion’, which includes the normal routines and regulations within orga- 
nisations that affect immigrants and ethnic minorities more than the 
native majority. 

To sum up, the evidence described in this chapter indicates that 
there are factors which, regardless of the abilities and achievements of 
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the individuals themselves, have a negative influence on their participa- 
tion in the labour market. Access to the labour market differs between 
descendants of natives and immigrants, and has been shown to be at 
least partially determined by phenotypical and cultural characteristics 
that differ from the majority native population. 

It is possible for employers to respond to what has been mentioned 
here only if they are made aware of it, and research has a role in this. 
It is not only the excluded individuals who have something to gain 
from the removal of barriers of discrimination; employers have a lot to 
gain as well. They need to be more aware of the advantages of recruit- 
ing from a broader labour base, and the improvement in the retention 
and utilisation of this labour that can be achieved through policies of 
antidiscrimination and diversity management. 


Notes 


1 The views expressed in this chapter are those of John Wrench and his co-author, and 
not those of the EU Agency for Fundamental Rights. 

2 See www.dailymail.co.uk/news/article-1081421/Financial-crisis-send-million- 
immigrant-workers-home-race-chief-says.html. 

3 See www.irrawaddy.org/article.php?art_id=14521 and 
www.ituc-csi.org/spip.php?articlea486. 

4 It should be noted that there is a wide variety between EU member states regarding 
the minimum periods of legal residence required to obtain citizenship, ranging from 
three to ten years (FRA 2007: 43). 

5 On this crucial topic, see Simon 2004, Mannila 2005, Rallu et al. 2006 and Simon 
2007. 

6 See the recommendations in a recent report for the European Commission: ‘How to 
measure progress in combating discrimination and promoting equality>’, DG ESAEO 
2008, http://ec.europa.eu/social/BlobServlet?doclId=770&langId=en. 

7 The case is described at: www.personneltoday.com/Articles/2007/07/18/41568/ 
pauline+taylor+wins+34000+compensation+after+suffering+eight+years+of+racial 
+abuse.html, 16 October 2007. 

8 See www.fra.europa/eu-midis. 

9 For further discussion of these types of discrimination, see Wrench 2007: 116-122. 

10 See www.cergors.univ-parisi.fr/docsatelecharger/Barometre2ooG6resultats.pdf, 14 June 
2007. 

1r See Banton 1994 on ethics, Heckman 1998 on economic assessment and Simon & 
Stavo-Debauge 2004 on antidiscrimination policies. 

12 This section looks at different types of discrimination, drawing on Wrench 2007: 
116-122. 
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3 Migrant and minority women, inequalities and 
discrimination in the labour market 


Eleonore Kofman, Judith Roosblad and Saskia Keuzenkamp* 


Introduction 


While race and ethnicity are central dimensions of inequalities in the 
labour market, they also intersect with other dimensions of social in- 
equality such as gender, age, disability and sexuality. 

Not only do migrant and ethnic minority workers have fewer oppor- 
tunities in the labour market than their indigenous counterparts, but 
research has shown that the cumulative effects of gender and ethnic in- 
equalities lead to a gender stratification in which native men have the 
best opportunities, and migrant and minority women have the most 
disadvantaged positions in many EU member states. Their employ- 
ment is heavily concentrated in particular segments of the market char- 
acterised by low pay, low status and insecure jobs (EUMC 2003). The 
lack of contracts and the informality of their work, especially in the 
form of household help, mean that they are either not covered by anti- 
discrimination legislation or are unable to make use of it. Migrant and 
ethnic minority women are by no means a homogeneous group, and 
differ by demographic characteristics, nationality, education, skills, reli- 
gion, legal status, duration of residence and employment. 

Native women share some of the characteristics of migrant women, 
although to a far lesser degree. They tend to be concentrated to a great- 
er extent than men in a few sectors and to be paid less than men. 
These characteristics can be attributed to structural problems within 
sectors and occupational gender segregation, gender-specific employ- 
ment patterns such as part-time work, structural inequalities in access 
to education and training, biased evaluation and pay systems and 
stereotypes. Evidence suggests that the pay gap is even worse for ethnic 
minority women (EOC 2007; Zorlu 2001). 

According to the 2008 EU Report on Equality between Women and 
Men, female employment has been the main factor in the steady 
growth of employment in the EU in recent years. The female employ- 
ment rate has gone up each year, reaching 57.2 per cent in 2006, 3.5 
percentage points higher than in 2000. The male employment rate 
rose as well in this period, but only by less than one point. Although 
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female labour participation has increased in general, that of migrant 
and ethnic minority women is still lagging behind. In 2003, their em- 
ployment rate was 16.9 percentage points lower than that of EU na- 
tionals. Among highly-skilled migrant women, it was even 23.2 points 
lower (EC 2005). 

In their study on the participation of immigrant women in the la- 
bour market, Dumont and Isoppo conclude that individual characteris- 
tics such as education, mode of entry, duration of residence and skills 
alone do not explain the labour market participation of migrant and 
ethnic minority women, and that we should therefore not overlook the 
impact of discrimination on their participation (Dumont & Isoppo 
2005: 3). 

In recent years, the EU has increasingly turned its attention to issues 
of the participation of and challenges faced by migrant women in the 
labour market. The European Commission has acknowledged that get- 
ting a better understanding of migrant women in the labour market is 
a key condition to developing appropriate policy responses to the pro- 
blems faced by migrant women. 

While the EU is moving towards addressing these multiple inequal- 
ities (Verloo 2006), a long history of treating different forms of in- 
equality separately has made it difficult to understand and recognise 
the ways in which they dynamically interact. EU policies and the legal 
framework against discrimination are still fragmented: discrimination 
on the basis of race is covered by different directives and programmes 
than discrimination on the basis of gender. Furthermore, gender as 
grounds for discrimination is in fact excluded from the 2000 antidis- 
crimination directives and from the programme to combat discrimina- 
tion. In its first migration and integration report, however, the Eur- 
opean Commission has recognised that the systematic mainstreaming 
of gender issues seems to be lacking in most member states’ immigra- 
tion policies and data (COM 2004). 

In addition, the lack of appropriate methodological tools for studying 
intersectionality contributes to the tendency in literature to treat gender 
and ethnicity separately and then add them together, overlooking possi- 
ble cumulative effects (McCall 2005). 

In this chapter, we will examine the labour market opportunities of 
migrant and ethnic minority women in comparison to native women 
and both migrant and native men. To start off, we will provide an over- 
view of ethnic and gender differences in labour market participation 
and unemployment rates. We will then take a closer look at differences 
in sectors of employment, income, working conditions and terms of 
employment. We will proceed to highlight inequalities related to legal 
status, which are tied to immigration and integration policies. Immigra- 
tion policies do not just formally sanction different positions, but they 
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also have different impacts regarding gender that play themselves out in 
the labour market. To conclude, we will attempt to explore the extent to 
which discrimination can account for the multiple inequalities migrant 
and minority women face. 


Labour participation and unemployment of men and women, both 
migrant and native 


It is not easy to offer a good overview of the position of migrant and 
ethnic minority women in the labour market. Often, research on the la- 
bour market participation of ethnic minorities only pays minor atten- 
tion to differences between women and men. In research on the gen- 
dered character of labour, ethnic differences often get little attention. 
There are some studies on migrant and ethnic minority women, but of- 
ten their labour participation is only compared with that of native wo- 
men and not with that of men from their own group. Another problem 
is that much of the international comparative data is only on the first 
generation, defined as people who are born outside the country of resi- 
dence. As a result, we learn very little about how the second generation 
fares in different countries. Generally speaking, however, the second 
generation has higher participation rates and a better position in the la- 
bour market than the first. An important explanation is of course that 
the second generation is educated in the country of residence, so the 
human capital of these people is of greater value than that of their par- 
ents (OECD 2008). 

In other studies, nationality is used as a marker to distinguish be- 
tween groups, leaving members of ethnic minority groups who have 
gained the nationality of their country of destination out of the picture. 
Moreover, countries have different regulations concerning naturalisa- 
tion, which can hinder international comparisons. 

As a consequence, most of the international comparative data we 
present in our chapter does not show the whole picture of ethnic min- 
ority women in the labour market. Comparisons are often made be- 
tween nationals and non-nationals, or between those who were born in- 
side or outside the country of residence. Now and then, we will add ex- 
tra information about the second generation, mostly stemming from 
studies in one particular country. 

In many European countries, male non-nationals have lower partici- 
pation rates than nationals, but the participation rates of foreign wo- 
men are especially low, both when compared to foreign men and to in- 
digenous women (Table 1). In 2000-2001, the participation rates of for- 
eign women were the lowest in Belgium, France and the Netherlands. 
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In all three countries, native women and foreign men participated in 
the labour market far more often. 

In almost all European countries, foreigners are more often unem- 
ployed than nationals and the situation of foreign women is the worst 
in most countries. In 2000-2001, the highest unemployment rates for 
foreign women were found in Finland, France and Italy. 


Table 3.1 Labour force participation rate (%) and unemployment rate (%) of 
nationals and foreigners, by gender, in selected OECD countries, 2000-2001 


Participation rate Unemployment rate 


Men Women Men Women 


Nationals Foreigners Nationals Foreigners Nationals Foreigners Nationals Foreigners 


Austria 78.9 85.1 62.4 63.3 3.9 8.4 3.9 8.6 
Belgium 73.3 72.4 57.0 41.0 4.6 14.2 7.0 16.5 
Czech Republic 78.7 87.8 63.3 56.3 Tal 7.6 10.1 12.5 
Denmark 84.1 71.2 76.2 53.0 3.6 12:2 4.9 7.2 
Finland 79.4 83.1 74.6 60.2 10.0 24.2 11.2 29.9 
France 75.1 76.6 63.3 48.6 7.1 17.1 10.7 23.9 
Germany 78.9 77.6 64.7 50.7 7.2 13.4 7.8 11.7 
Greece 76.2 89.2 49.0 56.0 7.2 7.6 16.2 17.6 
Hungary 67.6 77.8 52.2 51.8 6.4 4.9 5.5 
Ireland 79.2 77.0 59:9. 56.2 4.1 5.1 3.8 6.2 
Italy 73.6 87.7 46.6 50.7 8.0 7.4 13.9 21.3 
Luxembourg 74.0 79.7 47.7 57.7 1.2 2.5 1.7 3.8 
Netherlands 84.9 69.5 67.2 49.0 T9 4.7 2.9 7.0 
Norway 84.6 82.1 76.8 67.2 3.7 5.3 3.4 45 
Portugal 79.0 81.5 64.0 65.3 34 8.4 5.1 9.6 
Slovakia 76.9 79.4 63.2 51.8 19.8 26.2 18.6 17.0 
Spain 77.3 85.4 50.9 59.1 9.3 12.9 19.8 17.2 
Sweden 78.0 63.1 74.2 60.3 S9 16.1 4.6 13.0 
Switzerland 89.2 89.5 73.3 68.6 3 4.3 2.6 6.4 
United Kingdom 83.1 75.6 68.4 55.8 5.5 9.8 4.4 7.9 


Source: Labour Force surveys, Eurostat, quoted in OECD/SOPEMI 2002, as presented by 
Steinhilber 2004 


In this table, all foreigners are grouped together, but there are sizeable 
differences according to the country of origin. Immigrants from non- 
OECD countries tend to have lower participation rates and higher un- 
employment rates than immigrants from within the OECD area. Du- 
mont and Liebig (2008) analysed the gap in employment rates be- 
tween native women and women who were born in non-OECD coun- 
tries in 2004. They show that the difference in employment rates was 
largest in the case of Ireland, but also very high (a gap of 20 per cent 
or more) in the Scandinavian countries, in Germany, the Netherlands 
and Poland. 

A problem often faced when trying to distinguish between different 
ethnic groups within countries is that their numbers in the datasets 
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are too small. Van Tubergen and Maas (2004) solved this problem by 
adding 10 years in one dataset. Table 2 shows the labour participation 
rates of foreign women (aged 25-64) both by country of origin and 
country of destination. If we look at Moroccan women, for example, we 
can see that on average 45.3 per cent participated in the labour market 
in the period 1992-2001 in the EU-15. Nonetheless, their participation 
rate was much lower in Belgium, Germany and the Netherlands. Look- 
ing at differences within countries and taking Belgium as an example, 
Van Tubergen and Maas showed that on average, the participation of 
foreign women is 46.5 per cent. It is lowest among Turkish women 
(25.7 per cent), followed by Moroccan women (28.8 per cent). In the 
Netherlands, Turkish women are more often active in the labour mar- 
ket (34.1 per cent) than Turkish women in Belgium. And other than in 
Belgium, Turkish women are more often active in the labour market 
than women from Morocco. 

Of course these figures raise lots of questions as to how all these 
kinds of differences can be explained. Generally speaking, several clus- 
ters of factors are of importance. Differences in individual characteris- 
tics of the groups can play a role (for example concerning their human 
capital), as can differences in characteristics of the country of origin or 
the country of destination (Van Tubergen 2005). In addition, differ- 
ences in gender role attitudes between various groups of migrants can 
also have an effect. Moreover, diverse policies in countries contribute to 
diverse outcomes, as we will discuss later on. 


Table 3.2 Labour participation rates (%) of foreign women 25-64 years of age, by 
country of origin and country of destination (selection of countries and 
mean of EU-15), 1991-2001 


Country of origin Country of destination 
AT BE DK FR GE NL SP SE UK Mean 


EU-15 
Italy 40.7 37.7 52.4 61.9 48.1 46.5 63.0 50.5 
Morocco 28.8 37.2 50.8 22.1 27.7 43.2 474 45.3 
Poland 68.7 48.3 75.2 62.8 544 61.2 60.8 69.8 58.1 59.5 
Portugal 59.3 73.8 55.5 64.8 45.9 65.7 69.4 
Spain 56.9 49.4 87.1 55.1 61.6 66.8 72.4 68.1 56.7 
Turkey 54.3 25.7 41.6 33.6 488 34.1 46.8 33.4 38.5 


Former Yugoslavia 73.2 42.9 43.2 69.0 68.0 52.7 485 53.5 49.9 65.4 


Mean 64.0 46.5 65.1 59.2 57.9 54.8 58.2 67.2 60.2 59.0 


Source: Van Tubergen & Maas 2004, Tables 3.4 and 3.6 


If we look at the labour participation of different groups of foreign wo- 
men, it is important to take that of native women into account as well. 
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It is well known that native women in the Scandinavian countries par- 
ticipate in the labour market much more than those in other European 
countries. Considering the low labour participation rate of Turkish wo- 
men on average, it is quite conceivable that the ratio between foreign 
women and native women is smaller in Sweden than for example in 
Austria and Germany, where native women participate in the labour 
market much less. This is indeed the case, although the difference be- 
tween Sweden and the EU mean is small (0.56 compared to 0.62). 
Moreover, the assumption is not always true that in countries where 
native women have high participation rates, the ratio to foreign women 
will be relatively small. For example, the ratios of Turkish women to 
native women in Sweden and the Netherlands are quite comparable, 
while native Dutch women are much less active in the labour market. 


Table 3.3 Ratios of labour participation between female migrants and native women, 
25-64 years of age, by country of origin and country of destination (selection 
of countries and mean of EU-15), 1991-2001 


Country of origin Country of destination 
AT BE DK FR GE NL SP SE UK Mean 


EU-15 
Italy .63 0.62 0.74 0.91 0.76 0.94 0.91 0.82 
Morocco 0.47 047 0.72 0.32 0.44 0.87 0.68 0.73 
Poland 1.06 0.79 0.96 0.89 0.80 0.97 1.23 0.83 0.83 0.96 
Portugal 0.97 1.05 0.81 1.03 0.93 0.94 1.12 
Spain 0.88 0.81 1.11 0.78 0.90 1.06 0.86 0.98 0.92 
Turkey 0.84 042 0.53 048 0.72 0.54 0.56 0.48 0.62 


Former Yugoslavia 1.13 0.70 0.55 0.98 1.00 0.83 0.98 0.64 0.72 1.06 


Participation rate 64.7 60.9 78.4 70.5 68.1 63.2 49.4 83.9 69.6 61.9 
natives (%) 


Source: Van Tubergen & Maas 2004, Tables 3.5 and 3.7 


Due to the data limitations we mentioned before, international com- 
parative figures on the labour participation of the second generation 
are hard to obtain. Only those who have a foreign nationality but were 
born in the country of residence are sometimes included in the data 
that is available. Nonetheless, Liebig’s analysis of the European Com- 
munity Labour Force Survey (Liebig 2007) shows that in most of the 
countries that he looked at, the employment rates of ‘native-born non- 
nationals’ are still lower than those of ‘native-born nationals’. Dutch 
studies show that there are differences between groups from different 
ethnic backgrounds. Turkish and Moroccan women from the second 
generation have higher employment rates than those of the first. Mem- 
bers of the second generation are often still young and in school, 
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although some of them already work. Turkish and Moroccan women of 
the first generation have a very low participation rate, so even although 
members of the second generation are relatively young and sometimes 
still in school, their participation rate can easily surpass that of the first 
generation. By contrast, the participation rate among first-generation 
Surinamese and Antillean women is much higher, so only when most 
of the members of the second generation have left school will their par- 
ticipation rate surpass that of the first (Merens 2006). 

In Germany, there has been a deterioration in the employment rates 
of ‘native-born foreigners’ relative to those of German natives (Table 4). 
Especially second-generation women show a worrisome development: 
their employment rate reaches just a little more than 75 per cent of 
that of the natives of the same age group (Liebig 2007). 


Table 3.4 Evolution of employment rate of native-born foreigners relative to native 
Germans in the age group 25-34 years, by gender 


1992 1999 2004 
Women 0.84 0.85 0.76 
Men 0.94 0.92 0.88 


Source: Liebig 2004, Table 5b 


Differences in sectors of employment 


Generally speaking, migrant and ethnic minority workers are employed 
in different segments of the labour market than native workers. 
Among migrant and ethnic minority workers, however, there is a dis- 
tinction between employees from Western Europe and third-country 
nationals. Western European immigrants are often highly mobile fi- 
nancial and technical professionals who earn a great deal of money, 
while the majority of third-country nationals are employed in low- 
skilled, low-paid professions. Migrant and ethnic minority workers are 
disproportionately employed in the so-called 3D jobs: dirty, dangerous 
and demanding, and they are more likely to hold precarious positions 
(more fixed-term and flexible labour contracts). Furthermore, they are 
heavily concentrated in certain industrial sectors (e.g. manufacturing, 
construction), parts of the service sector (e.g. personal services, clean- 
ing, catering, caring) and sectors that are subject to strong seasonal 
fluctuations (e.g. tourism and agriculture). This is partly a result of the 
recruitment of low-skilled migrant workers in particular industries and 
occupations, especially during the 1960s and 1970s. Consequently, mi- 
grant workers have been particularly affected by technological change 
and industrial restructuring, as the demand for low-skilled jobs has di- 
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minished. At the same time, the shift to employment in the service 
sector often creates specific problems for immigrant workers, as the 
newly created jobs in this sector often require particular skills (EUMC 
2.003: 35). 

There are also noticeable gender differences in relation to sectors of 
industry and occupations. Though not adequately acknowledged, mi- 
grant and ethnic minority women have participated in European labour 
markets since the Second World War. They initially worked in factories 
and as cleaners, care and nursing assistants in residential homes and 
hospitals (Kofman et al. 2000; Knocke 2005). Some came as labour 
migrants from Mediterranean countries and former European colonies 
to Northern Europe, and many entered through family reunification as 
mass labour migration ended in the mid-1970s. While women who en- 
tered through family reunification were usually treated as dependants 
and initially faced restrictions on entry into the labour market in some 
countries, they too became part of the labour force. 

In the early years of immigration, migrant women were overrepre- 
sented in the less-skilled occupations, such as domestic work and in 
hotels and restaurants. At that time, however, there was a smaller gap 
between migrant and native women (Dumont & Liebig 2005). By the 
mid-1990s, independent female labour migration was growing. But 
while native women have moved into higher-skilled occupations, this 
has not generally been the case for migrant women, especially in 
Southern Europe, where the shortfall of child and elderly care provi- 
sion by the welfare state opened up a major sector of household em- 
ployment. Nonetheless, quotas for this sector have been inadequate, 
forcing many migrant women to work with an irregular status. 

The use of networks and contacts to obtain employment frequently 
reinforces gender and ethnic segregation, as do stereotyping by em- 
ployers and institutional discrimination (McIlwaine et al. 2006; Rydg- 
ren 2004). In many countries, women with a migrant background are 
still often concentrated in certain segments of the labour market, such 
as personal and domestic services, cleaning, catering, health and child 
and elderly care (EUMC 2003: 5; Dumont & Liebig 2005).* Domestic 
services, cleaning and catering are highly unregulated segments of the 
labour market and are often unprotected by collective bargaining agree- 
ments, which gives these women less access to benefits such as train- 
ing, health insurance, paid or unpaid sick leave, maternity leave, em- 
ployment protection and other social rights. 

There is evidence of great differences between ethnic groups in rela- 
tion to sectoral segregation: For example, the EOC’s 2007 investigation 
found that in the UK 46 per cent of the employed Black Caribbean wo- 
men work in the public sector compared to an average of 34 per cent 
of all women and 16 per cent of all men.’ 
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With the exception of the UK and Portugal, the difficulty of getting 
qualifications recognised and the impossibility of obtaining regulated 
professions and public sector employment in the EU have resulted in a 
pattern of high concentration in a few sectors and very low proportions 
in skilled occupations (Dumont & Liebig 2005). The UK is the only 
country where the share of low-skilled women has sharply declined 
and a higher proportion of foreign-born women, including from non- 
OECD countries, are employed in highly-skilled occupations. The UK 
is also characterised by a relatively low percentage difference of over- 
qualified foreign-born women compared to native-born women. It is 
also the only country to have a significant number of migrant women 
in the traditionally male IT sector (1.5 per cent). Education, health and 
other social and community services are also significant sectors of em- 
ployment, though not as high as in Scandinavian countries such as 
Norway and Sweden (SOPEMI 2006). 


Table 3.5 Female employment by sector and birth status 


Women aged 15-64, 2003-2004, data pooled over EU countries 


Economic sector Foreign-born women Native-born women 
Foreign-born Overrepresented  Native-born Overrepresented 
women’s share women’s share 
of total of total 
employment (%) employment (%) 

Agriculture and fishing 1.1 No 3.3 No 

Mining, manufacturing and 12.1 No 12.8 No 

energy 

Construction 1.0 No 5 No 

Wholesale and retail trade 12.6 Ind. 15.6 Yes 

Hotels and restaurants 8.1 Yes 4.4 Yes 

Education 8.1 Yes 11.2 Yes 

Health and other community 17.0 Yes 16.5 Yes 

services 

Households 6.2 Yes 6 Yes 

Administration and ETO 47 No 75 Ind. 

Other services 23.2 Ind. 21.2 Ind. 


Notes: Columns do not sum to 100 because not all employed women indicate their sector 
of activity. Overrepresentation occurs when the share of foreign-born or native-born women 
in one particular sector is more important than their share in total employment. Sector 
overrepresentation is said to be undetermined (Ind.) if the share of foreign-born or native- 
born women in a given sector divided by their share in total employment is higher than 0.9 
and lower than 1.1. 

Source: European Community Labour Force Survey (data provided by Eurostat) 
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Table 3.6 Employment of women in selected countries 


1994 2004 
Foreigners Natives Foreigners Natives 
% % % % 

Household services 
Spain 27.1 6.9 36.0 4.6 
France 14.7 3.5 21.1 3.8 
Greece 35.0 1.5 42.4 1.3 
Italy 10.3 2.3 27.9 1.6 
UK 3.7 1.1 3.1 0.8 
Hotels and Restaurants 
Germany 10.8 3.2 11.5 3.8 
Spain 24.4 7.1 19.0 7.5 
France 8.5 3.8 6.0 3.4 
Greece 12.2 6.4 16.3 7.4 
UK 6.5 5.7 7.6 5.2 
Health and Social Services 
Belgium 14.5 19.3 15.9 22.4 
Germany 11.9 11.7 15.7 19.6 
Denmark 37.6 26.9 27.4 32.6 
France 10.5 16.9 12.1 20.3 
UK 21.0 18.8 25.0 20.6 
Education 
Belgium 6.8 15.3 7.5 14.8 
Germany 3.4 7.9 5.7 8.8 
Spain 9.5 9.8 3.8 10.2 
France 4.8 11.3 6.8 10.5 
Italy 16.1 14.8 4.2 14.0 
UK 12.5 11.4 11.4 14.4 
Information Technology 
UK unavailable unavailable 1.5 0.8 


Source: European Community Labour Force Survey 


Income, working conditions and terms of employment 


Generally speaking, income differences between native and migrant 
workers can be observed in all EU member states. Even though there 
is a lack of data on the specific incomes of migrants, what we do know 
indicates a sharp difference between EU nationals and non-nationals, 
which corresponds to differences in occupation, length of stay and le- 
gal status (Ayres & Barber 2006). Adsera and Chiswick (2004) carried 
out an analysis of earnings of immigrants compared to native-born 
workers in various European countries. In their sample, earnings of 
immigrants upon arrival were found to be on average 38 per cent lower 
for women and 42 per cent lower for men. For example, earnings of 
foreign women in Germany were found to be 8 per cent lower than 
those of native-born women, while in Sweden they were 62 per cent 
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lower than for native-born women. Major differences were also found 
in Finland, Luxembourg and Italy. 

For migrant women, low pay results from overrepresentation in mar- 
ginal and flexible sectors, such as cleaning and domestic work, with 
poor protection and working conditions (see Table 6). The European 
Trade Union Confederation has highlighted the need to organise do- 
mestic work and provide those in need with appropriate services and 
support (ETUC 2005). 

Due in part to the characteristics of the sectors they work in, migrant 
women are also more likely to have temporary work contracts (Table 7), 
a pattern that is particularly evident in Southern European countries. 
In Sweden too, complaints were voiced about temporary work that does 
not allow women to plan ahead (Cederberg 2007). These employment 
characteristics may contribute to their taking a much longer time than 
men to achieve a level commensurate with their qualifications. 


Table 3.7 Share of women with temporary contracts, 2004 (aged 15-64) 


Temporary % 


Country Foreign-born Native-born 
Austria 9.0 8.6 
Belgium 14.7 11.2 
France 14.7 13.6 
Germany 13.7 12.1 
Greece 24.7 13.3 
Ireland 5.4 3.7 
Italy 16.9 14.8 
The Netherlands 20.8 15.4 
Portugal 28.2 20.5 
Spain 53.1 31.8 
Sweden 22.9 16.7 
UK 10.6 5.7 


Source: European Labour Force 


A survey of immigrants conducted in the south of Italy in 2003 re- 
vealed 24 per cent of women were unhappy with their working condi- 
tions and 33 per cent experienced discrimination in terms of pay, treat- 
ment, tasks assigned to them and hours worked (Chaloff 2005). 
Inferior working conditions are not only found in poorly protected 
occupational sectors. Even in public sectors such as health services, mi- 
grant and minority women tend to have an inferior position compared 
to native women. For example, nurses from minority ethnic origins in 
the UK are more likely than white nurses to work longer hours, be 
forced to take on additional jobs, have experienced bullying or harass- 
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ment on the job and have changed jobs due to negative pressure (RCN 
2002: 85). 

In the Dutch health sector, ethnic minority and indigenous women 
tend to differ in the types of jobs and contracts they have. Ethnic min- 
ority women are more often employed in lower, auxiliary positions and 
less often on the executive level. They are also more likely to have tem- 
porary contracts than their indigenous counterparts, and are over four 
times more likely to have a subsidised job intended for the long-term 
unemployed. 

In Ireland, Filipino women working in nursing and health care have 
fewer employment rights than their Irish counterparts and are over- 
charged for the overcrowded accommodations provided to them. They 
also experience excessive deductions from their wage packets and non- 
recognition of their qualifications (EUMC, 2003: 47). 


Deskilling and underutilisation of skills and educational 
qualifications 


Migrant women not only experience the same difficulties faced by mi- 
grant men, such as lack of domestic labour market experience and hu- 
man capital, language problems, lack of recognition of qualifications 
and discrimination, but also gender-specific problems such as lower ap- 
preciation of their capital (Dumont & Liebig 2005) and social compe- 
tence (Knocke 2005). While deskilling is particularly severe in Greece 
and Spain, it is also considerable in many other countries such as Fin- 
land, Germany and Ireland (SOPEMI 2006). As Wall et al. report, 
there are many practical problems with the recognition of migrants’ 
qualifications and professional skills (Wall et al. 2005). In addition, 
some skills may not be easily transferable (Dustman & Schmidt 2000). 
Therefore, many migrants end up working in jobs for which they are 
overqualified, due in part to non-recognition of qualifications as well as 
ethnic and racial discrimination (McIlwaine et al. 2006). This is even 
more common for women from non-OECD member countries, espe- 
cially in Germany, Switzerland, Luxembourg and the Nordic countries 
(Dumont & Liebig 2005). Furthermore, having higher educational qua- 
lifications brings migrant women fewer rewards than female nationals. 
This outcome most likely reflects problems arising from the recogni- 
tion of qualification in highly regulated education and health sectors, 
in which many skilled migrant women are concentrated (Kofman 
2007; SOPEMI 2006). For example, the British National Health Ser- 
vice (NHS) has clearly defined opportunities for career progression and 
different pay grades that can act as a promotion incentive. 70 per cent 
of the Afro-Caribbean nurses say they are inappropriately graded, com- 
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pared to 51 per cent of the white nurses (RNC 2002: 52.). There are nu- 
merous problems in career progression, though, as black ethnic mino- 
rities take five years longer than white Britons, especially to reach man- 
agement levels, and men tend to progress much more quickly than wo- 
men. It has been stated that roughly two-thirds of the managers in the 
NHS are female (Truss & O’Callaghan 1998: 2). Nonetheless, among 
the most senior civil servants (including NHS managers), just 18 per 
cent are women, against a target of 25 per cent (Butler 2001). For eth- 
nic minorities, the situation is even worse. Although 45 per cent of the 
hospitals state they have black, Asian or ethnic personnel in senior 
management positions just below board level, this figure decreases to 
22 per cent for executive board positions, and only 3 per cent of the se- 
nior managers are from ethnic minority backgrounds (Agnew 2000). 
Therefore, in most member states, migrant and ethnic minority wo- 
men are more often employed in jobs below their educational qualifica- 
tions (see Table 8). 


Table 3.8 Percentage of women by birth status (15-64) in jobs for which they are 
overqualified, 2003-2004 


Country Native-born Foreign-born Foreign-born 
non-OECD 
Austria 9.3 24.8 32.8 
Belgium 17.7 24.6 27.2 
Czech Republic 6.6 12.8 22.0 
Denmark 10.5 19.7 31.0 
Finland 18.8 26.2 38.0 
France 14.2 18.8 19.8 
Germany 9.9 23.6 32.3 
Greece 9.0 53.4 62.0 
Hungary 7.3 10.5 8.9 
Ireland 15.6 23.9 38.2 
Italy 7.1 27.4 34.0 
Luxembourg 3.2 14.1 31.0 
Norway 10.6 25:1 35.9 
Portugal 8.9 16.2 18.7 
Spain 24.4 47.6 56.7 
Sweden 7.2 15.3 23.2 
Switzerland 7.6 13.8 19.8 
UK 14.9 17.0 18.7 


Source: SOPEMI 2006, Table 1.16 


The evidence presented in Table 8 of unequal labour market outcomes 
across Europe fails to show differences within countries between na- 
tionalities, ethnicities, established and recent migrants and routes of 
entry. For example, recent research in the UK has highlighted the con- 
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siderable differences between women of different ethnicities in terms 
of labour force participation, over-qualification and ideologies of 
motherhood (Dale et al. 2006; Dex & Lindley 2007). Over-qualification 
was found to be highest among Sub-Saharan African and Chinese wo- 
men. Black Caribbean women tended to have an even stronger attach- 
ment to the labour market than white women and than Black Carib- 
bean men. On the other hand, low rates of labour force participation 
and post-secondary education characterise Pakistani and Bangladeshi 
women, for whom motherhood was associated with full-time care for 
children. Even among educated women in the latter groups, there was 
a much greater tendency to leave the labour market while children 
were young. Such a pattern cannot be solely imputed to religion and 
culture. Social origin and class in the homeland and the fact that these 
groups are the most disadvantaged are factors that must be taken into 
account. In this context, the pressure for women to nurture their 
young and preserve the honour of their community is heightened. 

In other European countries, there are substantial variations in la- 
bour force participation, educational achievement and access to more 
skilled occupations. Very low levels of education are to be found among 
Turkish and Moroccan women in the Netherlands. For example, 51 per 
cent of Turkish women had only primary education (or not even that), 
compared to 40 per cent of Turkish men (Keuzenkamp & Merens 
2007). 


Immigration, legal status and employment 


A dimension that has not been taken into account in most national stu- 
dies on labour market participation and integration is immigration reg- 
ulations and legal status. Many of the inequalities discussed above are 
shaped and/or reinforced by legally sanctioned discrimination arising 
from the application of immigration regulations and conditions. A ten- 
sion increasingly exists between immigration policies and labour mar- 
ket demands. While immigration policies have become more selective 
in favouring skilled workers, they have restricted entry for less skilled 
non-EU workers, probably resulting in higher levels of undocumented 
workers who do not have access to antidiscrimination legislation. The 
ability to access and use legislation to pursue and enforce rights varies 
markedly by legal status. 

Country policies on immigration, residence, employment and citi- 
zenship play a major role in the workforce position of migrant and 
minority ethnic populations. While minority ethnic citizens including 
naturalised migrants may not encounter legal discrimination, many 
non-EU citizens who have full rights to residency and work suffer not 
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only informal racial discrimination, but also formal legal discrimina- 
tion excluding them from certain forms of employment. This applies 
particularly to the public sector, which in many states is largely closed 
to them. Third country-nationals ‘whose employment is constrained by 
revocable work or residence permits only for a fixed period’ may con- 
front more restrictive conditions of employment and exploitation, as 
well as formal and informal discrimination. Undocumented migrants, 
including asylum seekers, are officially barred from the labour market. 
Recent migrants are particularly affected by restrictive conditions. Arti- 
cle 13 of the Treaty of Amsterdam prohibited discrimination based on 
sex, racial or ethnic origin, religion or belief, disability, age or sexual or- 
ientation, but not aspects concerning legal and immigration status. 
The different legal statuses have implications for the type of work mi- 
grants can do compared to citizens. The following typology of legal sta- 
tus modifies and updates that of Wrench (Wrench 2007: 69-70): 


1. Citizens living and working within their own country of citizenship. 
This includes people of immigrant origin who have become natura- 
lised and citizens of the original fifteen member states of the Eur- 
opean Union. All occupations are open to them. 

2. EU nationals from the A8 accession countries who are allowed en- 
try into certain countries (originally Ireland, Sweden and the UK) 
and are eligible for public sector and other forms of protected em- 
ployment in certain EU-15 states, but not in others. Even in coun- 
tries where there are no restrictions on their employment, such as 
in the UK, the vast majority are employed in less skilled work re- 
flecting the typical gender division of labour (for example, female 
migrants in child and elderly care) (Home Office et al. 2007). An 
increasing number of states, especially in Southern Europe, have 
opened up their borders, while others such as Belgium, France and 
the Netherlands have lifted restrictions in designated sectors since 
2006 (Chow et al. 2006). 

3. Third-country nationals who have full rights to residency and work 
in a member state (non-EU citizens). They are excluded from a 
whole range of public sector occupations, the extent of which varies 
between states. In many countries like France, Germany and Italy, a 
very wide range of occupations in administration, education and 
health are not open to them. 

4. Third-country nationals whose employment in the country is con- 
strained by a revocable work or residence permit, often for a fixed 
period of time. Those entering through family reunification 
streams may be given limited residence permits and are generally 
subject to a probationary period (see below). 
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5. Undocumented workers including asylum seekers, overstayers and 
those who have entered illegally while they are waiting for a deci- 
sion, or asylum seekers who have been denied residency and are 
not permitted to work. Excluding asylum seekers from work be- 
came the norm in France in 1991 and in the UK in 2002. Sweden 
is one of the few countries not to exclude asylum seekers from 
working. 


In addition, immigration regulations have implications for gender, 
which we can see for example in relation to quotas for certain sectors 
that are either largely occupied by men, such as construction, or filled 
by women, such as domestic labour and care. The quotas in the latter 
case may be insufficient due to the undervaluing of this form of labour, 
thus forcing many women to work illegally. Amnesties and regulations 
for contract work in Italy have tended to favour sectors employing 
mostly men, with domestic-related work as the only exception (Chaloff 
2005). In many countries, household labour, though in growing de- 
mand, is either not recognised for purposes of work permits or has les- 
ser rights attached to it. It has been noted that ‘domestic workers ex- 
perience a degree of vulnerability that is unparalleled to that of other 
workers’ (ILO 2001 cited in European Women’s Lobby 2007:29). 

Other regulations may seem gender-neutral, but in effect include cri- 
teria such as previous earnings, which tend to favour men. An example 
of this is the Highly Skilled Migrants Programme in the UK, in which 
men predominate (Kofman et al. 2005). For female migrants who en- 
ter disproportionately through family reunification, the conditions of 
immigration are particularly salient. In general, family migrants are as- 
sumed to be not primarily concerned with the labour market. Until re- 
cently, some countries prohibited these individuals from entering the 
workforce in their early years of settlement. Such exclusions are likely 
to have played a part in the low level of labour force participation 
among female migrants from Muslim countries. 


Route of entry 


The route of entry is also important, especially for non-EU female mi- 
grants. While independent female labour migration has increased 
markedly in the past decade, the vast majority of migrants enter many 
EU countries through family streams (Kofman 2004). Many of these 
women may not have initially been eligible to work. The European Di- 
rective 2003/86/EC (on the Right to Family Reunification) states that 
although family members must be given access to employment and vo- 
cational training, countries may still include considerations of the la- 
bour market situation in determining whether the family member is 
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able to enter employment or engage in self-employment. Since women 
make up the majority of family reunification migrants, such restric- 
tions have tended to affect them much more than men. In a number 
of EU countries, family migrants were denied work permits especially 
during their initial years of settlement, this due to the prevailing situa- 
tion of the labour market. Such restrictions were considered to be a 
major reason for low participation in the labour market among Turkish 
women in Germany (Liebig 2007). Women in Portugal who enter 
through family reunification are not allowed to work automatically but 
require a permit, which usually takes more than three months to ob- 
tain, and for which a work contract is required in order to apply (Wall 
et al. 2005: 3). These kinds of practices prolong the time they are un- 
employed, and make it very difficult to find employment in the end. 


Table 3.9 Family and long-term migrants (absolute numbers), and the proportion 
of family migrants among long-term migrants (%), 2004 


Country Family migrants Long-term migrants % family 
(*1,000=abs.) (*1,000=abs) 
Austria 34.4 54.2 63.5 
France 112.6 175.2 64.3 
Germany 90.4 202.2 44.7 
Italy 96.5 156.4 61.7 
The Netherlands 28.4 57.0 49.4 
Norway 12.6 21.4 59.9 
Portugal 4.7 13.0 36.2 
Sweden 27.6 40.7 67.8 
Switzerland 38.8 82.6 47.0 
UK 100.8 266.4 37.8 


Note: In this table, family migrants include family members of economic and work permit 
migrants, but not those entering through humanitarian channels or those entering through 
family streams. 

Source: SOPEMI 2006 


Women who migrated after marriage were also less likely to be actively 
employed than unmarried migrant women (Duleep & Sanders 1993). 
Moreover, the longer the husbands stayed in the country and increased 
their chances of accumulating financial resources, the less likely their 
wives were going to participate in the labour market. Due to financial 
constraints, migrant women may have limited access to child care and 
lack family or social support networks enabling them to make private 
arrangements (Dumont & Liebig 2005). The lack of affordable child 
care may determine migrant women’s labour force participation, so 
that women who delay entering the workforce for this reason can face 
difficulties when they try to do so later (Heron 2005). In the UK, the 
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recent subsidisation of child care has taken the form of tax credits for 
which non-EU migrants cannot apply during the first five years. In 
other words, they have no recourse to public funding. 


Duration of residence 


For some migrant women, length of stay helps them to overcome the 
initial handicap, but it does not do so to the same extent as for migrant 
men (Dumont & Isoppo 2005). This situation is more evident for mi- 
grant women in most EU countries, especially where family migration 
is high, such as France and Sweden. On the other hand, it is less evi- 
dent where they have largely entered as labour migrants, such as in 
Southern and Central Europe and Ireland. Still, over time and for all 
types of migration, migrant men’s convergence in relation to employ- 
ment rates of non-migrant men are achieved after six years of resi- 
dence, whereas women do not even manage to achieve convergence 
after ten years (Dumont & Liebig 2005). 

The difficulty of overcoming initial disadvantages and barriers can 
be caused by several factors. First of all, it may involve profound protec- 
tionism and closure of certain kinds of labour markets such as the civil 
service. In all likelihood, difficulties also involve strong gender stereo- 
typing and the channelling of women into certain forms of ‘female’ 
employment, from which it is difficult to escape. Secondly, it may stem 
from the differential routes of entry, in particular the high proportion 
of women who enter through family reunification and subsequently 
face restrictions on their entry into the labour force, at least during the 
initial years of residence. Thirdly, the ‘time gap’ - in which women 
spend more time in unpaid care for dependents and those with special 
needs than men, which results in unequal opportunities to enter the la- 
bour market and to obtain a full-time job - can impact their labour 
market participation and income. Many migrant and ethnic minority 
women are affected by this time gap and balancing of work and family 
life to a greater extent than native women. This is because they have 
larger (extended) families and more family responsibilities (i.e. taking 
care of the elderly), and/or are more likely to be single parents (EOC 
2007: 28). 


Conclusions 


Though the experiences of migrant and ethnic minority women in the 
EU are heterogeneous, evidence suggests they experience multiple 
forms of inequality that reflect the complexity of their identity as wo- 
men and as migrants. These different forms of unequal opportunities 
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may reinforce and interact with each other. Irrespective of their educa- 
tional level or skills, migrant women might be employed in low-status 
sectors because of their migrant or ethnic status, and in low-paid sec- 
tors that typify the gender gap in pay. There may be little choice of oc- 
cupation due to stereotyping and discrimination in which characteris- 
tics of docility and aptitude for certain tasks are imputed to migrant 
and ethnic minority women. Hence, migrant and ethnic minority wo- 
men not only suffer from an ethnic penalty, but also from gender-spe- 
cific difficulties such as lower appreciation of their capital. 

In this chapter, we have shown that as far as issues such as employ- 
ment and unemployment rates, labour market segmentation, working 
conditions and terms of employment are concerned, migrant and eth- 
nic minority women have on average an inferior position compared to 
both native men and women and migrant men in virtually all EU 
member states. They tend to be clustered in the less skilled occupa- 
tions, and are often overqualified for the type of jobs they undertake. 
Highly qualified women from non-OECD countries are particularly dis- 
advantaged. While partly offsetting the initial handicap, longer dura- 
tion in the receiving country does not greatly improve the employment 
situation in some countries. Although there is scarce data available on 
the offspring of migrants, there are signs of progress over generations. 
In the Dutch case, for example, second-generation Turkish and Moroc- 
can women have higher participation rates than the first generation. 
Nevertheless, the labour market outcomes of the second generation lag 
behind those of their native peers, even when they have reached a com- 
parable educational level. 

These inequalities could partially be explained by differences in sup- 
ply-side factors such as skill level and educational qualifications, hu- 
man capital, vocational preferences or job-seeking activities. More tradi- 
tional gender role attitudes among certain groups of migrants (e.g. 
Muslims) are significant as well. But analysis of recent statistical data, 
which controlled for other variables, indicates that discrimination may 
also play a part in the differences between migrant and ethnic minority 
women and their native counterparts. For example, the employment 
gap between migrant and ethnic minority women and native women 
tends to widen as a function of the level of education, which suggests 
that qualifications are not being recognised and human capital is not 
being transferred. Language difficulties are only one aspect of the pro- 
blem of human capital transference. Generally speaking, foreign wo- 
men are overrepresented at the top and bottom levels of education. In 
the new countries of immigration such as Ireland, Greece, Spain and 
Portugal, foreign women tend to be better qualified than native women 
but still work in low-status jobs (Dumont & Isoppo 2005). 
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Several of these aspects warrant further discussion to understand the 
differences in labour market outcomes between native and migrant wo- 
men, and the ways in which formal and informal discriminatory prac- 
tices may be contributing to these differences. We are beginning to 
paint a cross-national picture on gender and ethnic inequalities in la- 
bour market outcomes. This picture covers rates of participation, un- 
employment and level of over-qualification, but there is still a rudimen- 
tary understanding of how different forms of discrimination interact 
with socioeconomic characteristics, and how this varies per country 
and by nationality/ethnicity at different stages of the life cycle and in 
the workplace. This will require more penetrating analyses of quantita- 
tive and qualitative data in different countries. Nonetheless, the current 
statistical infrastructure has a number of shortcomings. The data on 
the labour market participation of ethnic minorities often pays only 
minor attention to gender differences, and the data on the gender as- 
pect of labour differences gets little attention. Furthermore, surveys are 
usually not translated in other languages, which hampers the participa- 
tion of migrants and ethnic minorities who have not mastered the local 
language. Other crucial shortcomings are that data only includes na- 
tionality and is restricted to the first generation, or considers the first 
and second generation as one group. This hinders the effective moni- 
toring of developments in the labour market position of ethnic minor- 


ity groups. 


Notes 


I This chapter was first published as a state-of-the-art report on gender written by Eleo- 
nore Kofman (Social Policy Research Centre, Middlesex University) with Bernadetta 
Siara (Westminster University), Floya Anthias and Maja Cederberg (FEMIPOL Pro- 
ject, Oxford Brookes University). The state-of-the-art report has been thoroughly re- 
written and extended for this volume by Judith Roosblad and Saskia Keuzenkamp. 

2 See also Tables 5 and 6. 

3 EOC, 2007: 18. 
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4 Employment equity policies in 
work organisations 


Stijn Verbeek and Rinus Penninx 


Introduction 


The preceding chapters have focused on the labour market situation of 
immigrants and ethnic minorities, as well as the mechanisms and var- 
ious forms of discrimination that influence this labour market out- 
come, including the role of gender. In principle, two lines of reasoning 
have been used to analyse the relation between discrimination of immi- 
grants or ethnic groups and inequality. The first starts from evidence 
of inequality at the group level and analyses to which extent that in- 
equality can be attributed to discriminatory processes by checking for 
relevant factors that may account for differences between groups. The 
second outlines evidence of research on discrimination in its different 
forms from which inequality at the group level has been the 
consequence. 

In this chapter, we will take a different perspective and move from 
describing labour market opportunities and analysing factors that nega- 
tively influence these opportunities to an analysis of the policies that 
are being developed to combat discriminatory practices and resulting 
inequality. 

Policies aim at a desired outcome — in our case, ‘employment equi- 
ty’. Equity is defined here as a non-discriminatory outcome in terms of 
‘ethnicity’ or ‘immigrant background’. Therefore, employment equity 
policies (EEPs) are specific policy tools that are designed to strive for 
employment equity. Such EEPs basically exist in two forms: direct and 
indirect. With direct EEPs, organisations aim at employment equity in 
their own workforce, whereas indirect EEPs are formulated to convince 
or pressure other organisations to strive for employment equity. Gov- 
ernments may use both forms of EEPs, partly to set an example to be 
followed by society at large (Bovenkerk 1986; Dagevos & Beljaarts 
1996). In other words, governmental organisations try to improve the 
position of ethnic minorities in their own workforces (direct EEPs) and 
try to persuade other work organisations to do the same (indirect 
EEPs). Indirect EEPs are found less among non-governmental work or- 
ganisations, such as companies’ and NGOs.* 
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This chapter focuses on direct EEPs, which is a consequence of the 
focus of this publication and the workshops on which it is based. These 
workshops aimed primarily at trade unions, employers’ associations 
and large companies as stakeholders that should be informed about 
the state of research in this field. The literature on indirect EEPs is of 
course also very interesting. There is a significant tradition of such po- 
licies in the US under the name of affirmative action (Agocs & Burr 
1996; Appelt & Jarosch 2000; Bovenkerk 1986; Glazer 1987, 2000; 
Holzer & Neumark 2000; Kelly & Dobbin 1998; Leonard 1990; 
Skrentny 1996), in Canada under various names (Abella 1984, 1985; 
Adams et al. 1995; Agocs 2002; Jain & Lawler 2004; Kurthen 1997; 
Mentzer & Fizel 1992; Ventura 2000) and elsewhere around the world 
(Jain et al. 2003; Sowell 2004; Thomas 2002; Verhoeven & Martens 
2002). In Europe, the UK has built up a tradition under the term posi- 
tive action (Kirton & Greene 2005; Moore 1997; Sloane & Mackay 
1997; Taylor 2000; Wrench & Modood 2000). In continental Europe, 
however, such governmental initiatives have been largely absent’, ex- 
cept in the cases of Sweden (Soininen & Graham 2000) and the Neth- 
erlands, where they were part of early integration policies for immi- 
grants (Abell et al. 1995; Bacchi 1994; Glastra et al. 1998; Gras & Bo- 
venkerk 1995; Jonkers 2003; Smeets 1993). Even a first glance at this 
literature on indirect EEPs shows that the variation is great and that 
such policies and programmes are still hot topics for both politicians 
and researchers. One of the most important issues in this regard is the 
level of pressure put on work organisations: both when it concerns the 
actual implementation of relevant laws and the actual content of em- 
ployment equity goals to be pursued by work organisations. 

In our analysis of direct EEPs, we will start off by briefly introducing 
some crucial concepts behind these programmes.* The next step is to 
outline their scope by describing the various elements and instruments 
that may be part of them. We will do this by taking classifications or 
typologies as a point of departure. By choosing three different kinds of 
classifications, we intend to illustrate the major normative questions in 
this field. In a third step, we will review the literature that has mapped 
which EEPs are actually used by work organisations and evaluations of 
such programmes. 


Different concepts and perspectives 


We have just given a general indication of what EEPs aim to achieve — 
a non-discriminatory outcome in terms of ‘ethnicity’ or ‘immigrant 
background’ — but such a general definition does not come without its 
problems. In the literature, ‘employment equity policy’ is increasingly 
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used as a catch-all term for related concepts like ‘affirmative action, 
‘equal opportunities policy’, ‘positive action’ and ‘diversity manage- 
ment’ (Jain et al. 2003). ‘Equity’ is a normative concept that can be in- 
terpreted in various ways (Stone 1988). ‘Employment equity’ obviously 
means different things to different people. 

Three broad meanings may be distinguished: 1) equal treatment; 2) 
equal results; and 3) individual recognition. Relating these meanings to 
discrimination, one could say that equal treatment refers to the ab- 
sence of direct discrimination, whereas equal results aim to do away 
with structural discrimination.’ The difference is that the latter form of 
discrimination cannot be reduced to a particular social agent’s bias 
against the disadvantaged group (Williams 2000: 64). Evidence of 
structural discrimination can only be found by looking at patterns of 
inequality at the level of groups or categories, whereas direct discrimi- 
nators can be ‘caught in the act’ on the individual level. These differ- 
ences of meaning — equal treatment versus equal results — have direct 
consequences for the instruments to be chosen for policies. This is 
even more the case when individual recognition, or ‘recognition of un- 
ique characteristics of individuals’ (including ethnic, cultural and reli- 
gious ones), is the key meaning of employment equity. This concept is 
mostly associated with diversity management. Diversity management 
does not aim to promote justice — as is the case with equal treatment 
and equal results — but primarily to change the culture of organisations 
in order to make them perform better and use the diversity of person- 
nel as an important means for such improvement.° 

In view of such important differences in key concepts underlying 
EEPs, it is not surprising that the goals and instruments of EEPs and 
their interrelationships are hotly debated. There are not only different 
normative positions involved, but the three possible meanings of em- 
ployment equity are not necessarily in harmony with each other, either. 
The research literature reflects this. 


Classifications of employment equity policies 


What can be characterised as the main components or elements of 
EEPs and how should these be interpreted? In the literature on EEPs, 
we find many classifications. Most authors order the different policy 
types along a continuum. They make distinctions between ‘soft’ and 
‘hard’ policies, between ‘strong’ and ‘weak’, ‘passive’ and ‘proactive’, 
and even ‘positive’ and ‘negative’ policies. As a general background, we 
will use the analytical instrument furnished by McGinn and Borden 
(McGinn & Borden 1995). According to them, policies generally con- 
tain four elements or stages that together make up a cycle: 1) the goals 
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or definition of the problem that needs to be tackled; 2) the instru- 
ments or the planning stage and determination of the actions and the 
physical resources needed; 3) the implementation or taking concrete ac- 
tions and using resources; and 4) evaluation or monitoring the effects 
of the policy and the situation perceived to be problematic. But using 
that basic instrument leaves us with a number of choices as to whether 
we start with goals and definitions and then move to instruments and 
implementation, or the other way around; whether we take work orga- 
nisations as units for our typology, or the content and orientation of 
forms of policies themselves, and so forth. 

Our strategy is to highlight three major classifications in the follow- 
ing sections. In our view, these models have a state-of-the-art quality by 
providing a synthesis of existing research. The first one is Wrencl’s ty- 
pology of organisational antidiscrimination activities (Wrench 2007). 
This typology has the advantage of outlining an impressive scope of 
possible EEPs. The second one, that of Kirton and Greene, takes orga- 
nisations as units and uses the expressions of goals and the use of in- 
struments to characterise these organisations’ policies on a continuum 
of intensity (Kirton & Greene 2005). The third is Glazer’s theoretical 
typology of EEPs as programmes, based primarily on the quality of 
measures: from non-discrimination to hard affirmative action (Glazer 
2000). Taken together, these classifications illustrate possible ways of 
characterising EEPs and the current debates in this field. 


Wrench’s classification of employment equity policies 


In his book Diversity Management and Discrimination - Immigrants and 
Ethnic Minorities in the EU, Wrench gives an overview of the develop- 
ment of diversity management in Europe in relation to the issue of ra- 
cial and ethnic inequality in employment (Wrench 2007). He develops 
an elaborate six-fold typology of employment equity policies, which he 
describes as ‘a classification of levels or stages of antidiscrimination ac- 
tivity in organisational measures’ (Wrench 2007: 115). The central focus 
of Wrench’s classification is combating discrimination. The differences 
between the levels are both quantitative (the number of instruments 
and goals) and qualitative (different kinds of awareness). The typology 
is cumulative: higher-level activities may and mostly do contain a com- 
bination of lower-level activities and instruments. The different types of 
activities are ordered from the ‘soft’ end to the ‘harder’ end, including 
more ambitious policies and measures of which diversity manage- 
ment/mainstreaming is described as the most ambitious of all. Main- 
streaming means that a certain goal becomes part and parcel of all or- 
ganisational activities — it is always on the agenda. Wrench argues that 
the classification could also constitute ‘a sequence of chronological 
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stages’: organisations first pass through a ‘supply-side conscious’ phase 
before they recognise the structural aspects of discrimination, and then 
develop a ‘multicultural awareness’ and an ‘anti-racism awareness’ 
(Wrench 2007: 54-55). Finally, Wrench states that higher-level activities 
may be more effective in combating discrimination, but that in the end 
the effectiveness of direct EEPs also depends on the country’s histori- 
cal, cultural and political context.” 


Table 4.1 
(2007: 117) 


Wrench’s ‘classification of organisational antidiscrimination activities’ 


Goals 


Instruments 


Level 1. Training immigrants/minorities 


To assist in their integration into society 
(Wrench 2007: 43) 

To combat different kinds of 
discrimination, ‘depending on the context 
and the underlying rationale’ (2007: 123): 
opportunist discrimination, racist 
discrimination, indirect discrimination and 
past-in-present or historical discrimination 


Formal training for immigrants themselves 
‘to improve their education and skills, and 
to help them learn the language, culture 
and customs of the new society, and the 
appropriate ways of behaving, as well as 
how to operate in the labour market’ 
(2007: 43) 


Level 2. Making cultural allowances 


To combat discrimination, only inasmuch 
as it covers some of the elements of 
indirect discrimination (2007: 122) 


Making allowances for specific religious or 
cultural needs of minority groups within 
the organization 

Training for some staff on cultural 
awareness or leading multi-ethnic teams 
Informing service providers such as social 
workers, teachers and doctors about 
immigrant cultures, realizing that 
‘immigrants may have “special needs” 
related to their ethnic background’ (2007: 
43) 


Level 3. Challenging racist attitudes 


To combat different kinds of 
discrimination, if elements of this level are 
taken together with organisational 
activities at Levels 4 and 5 (2007: 122): 
racist discrimination, statistical 
discrimination, societal discrimination and 
indirect discrimination 


Publicity and information campaigns 
Training to reduce people’s prejudices or 
racist attitudes 
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Level 4. Combating discrimination 


To change people’s behaviour as well as 
people’s attitudes 

To combat different kinds of 
discrimination, if elements of this level are 
taken together with organisational 
activities at Levels 3 and 5 (2007: 122): 
racist discrimination, statistical 
discrimination, societal discrimination and 
indirect discrimination 


Introduction of fair recruitment and 
selection procedures, and training on how 
to operate these 

Training on how to comply with 
antidiscrimination legislation 
Anti-harassment policies and training 
Introduction of disciplinary measures 
against racism and discrimination within 
the organisation 


Level 5. Equal opportunities policies with positive action 


To provide equal opportunities as ‘the 
simple provision of equal treatment and 
the production of a ‘level playing field’ 
through removing discriminatory barriers’ 
(2007: 44) 

To combat different kinds of 
discrimination, if elements of this level are 
taken together with organisational 
activities at Levels 3 and 4 (2007: 122): 
racist discrimination, statistical 
discrimination, societal discrimination and 
indirect discrimination 

To combat past-in-present or historical 
discrimination, if positive action initiatives 
are included 


Equal opportunities policies, as ‘a 

combination of the above approaches in a 

general equal opportunities package’ 

(2007: 44), like: 

e an equal opportunities statement for the 
organisation; 

e a handbook for employees setting out 
the policy's intentions and procedures; 

e a target, ‘such as the long-term aim of 
reflecting the ethnic mix of the local 
population in the workforce’ (2007: 44) 

‘Often there will be monitoring of the 

ethnic background of the workforce’ 

(2007: 44) 

Positive action initiatives as ‘doing 

something extra for previously excluded 

minorities, something not being done for 

the national majority’ (2007: 44), like: 

e recognizing the existence of a sort of 

structural discrimination known as ‘past- 

in-present discrimination’ (Williams 

2000, in Wrench 2007: 44); 

making an extra effort to encourage 


groups who might not normally apply 
(Wrench 2007: 44); 
translating job advertisements into 


ethnic minority languages; 

placing advertisements in the ethnic 
minority press; 

using statements to encourage 
applications from minorities; 


providing extra training related to the 
specific needs of immigrants and ethnic 
minorities to help them compete for 
work on a more equal footing with 
others in the labour market; 

mentoring to increase the retention of 


minorities once they have been recruited 
into the organisation; 


providing special training schemes for 
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immigrants and ethnic minority youth in 
disadvantaged areas; 

e supporting cultural programs in 
disadvantaged areas 


Level 6. Diversity management/mainstreaming 


To value diversity (first stage) (Wrench Diversity management ‘can include many 
2007: 44-45, based on Thomas 1990): or all of the elements of the other 

‘where there is a positive desire to work approaches and adds diversity philosophy 
towards an ethnically mixed workforce and and practice to this, mainstreamed in a 

a recognition of the positive benefits that whole-organisational approach’ (2007: 44) 
a diverse workforce can bring to the ‘Making cultural allowances for cultural 
organisation’ diversity is a standard component’ (2007: 
To manage diversity (second stage) (Ibid.): 71) 


‘to contribute to organisational goals and 
develop a heterogeneous organisational 
culture’ 

In the long term to address institutional 
discrimination (2007: 123) 


Kirton and Greene’s classification of employment equity policies 


Gill Kirton and Anne-Marie Greene’s second edition of The Dynamics 
of Managing Diversity — A Critical Approach discusses a wide variety of 
themes related to equality, diversity and discrimination in employment, 
focusing on the British and European context in particular (Kirton & 
Greene 2005). One of the tools they provide is a classification of orga- 
nisations according to their orientation towards equal opportunities 
and diversity policy. Kirton and Greene’s classification is not intended 
as ʻa picture of the reality of equality within organisations’, but as an 
exploration of the different policy orientations in the United Kingdom. 
The different types of policies are again ordered hierarchically. It is a 
‘continuum’, ‘moving from approaches which can be characterised as 
reproducing inequality, to tackling discrimination, through to actively 
promoting equality and valuing diversity’ (Kirton & Greene 2005: 
206). The typology is cumulative in terms of goals and instruments: 
higher-ordered types feature more of them. Kirton and Greene are 
quite explicit as to the normative character of their scheme. Offering 
terms and conditions for minority ethnic workers and positive action 
are described as progressive, and in their eyes, monitoring/auditing 
should be more than only a number registration tool. 
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Table 4.2 Glazer’s typology of employment equity policies 


Goals 


Instruments 


Type 1. Non-discrimination 


To eliminate direct discrimination 
‘The employment of persons with certain 
levels of skill’ (Glazer 2000: 140) 


‘Neutrality in treatment’ (2000: 139) 


Type 2. Soft affirmative action 


‘To improve the position of minority racial 
and ethnic groups that have suffered from 
racial and group discrimination. ... 
[Affirmative action] goes beyond neutrality 
in treatment ... to call for some degree of 
special concern or preference’ (2000: 139) 
Soft affirmative action ‘eschews the 
attempt to reach a specific numerical goal’ 
(2000: 141) 


Outreach measures ‘to seek out the 
qualified of the underrepresented groups, 
to inform them they are welcome and that 
the employer ... is eager to employ ... 
them’ (2000: 140) 

‘Employers may set up special programs 
for persons from the underrepresented 
groups to prepare them for higher skilled 
jobs’ (2000: 141) 

There are many policies of this sort, like 
‘policies of reaching out, advertising, 
training, and preparing’ (2000: 141) 


Type 3. Hard affirmative action 


‘To improve the position of minority racial 
and ethnic groups that have suffered from 
racial and group discrimination. ... 
[Affirmative action] goes beyond neutrality 
in treatment ... to call for some degree of 
special concern or preference’ (2000: 139) 
To achieve ‘certain numerical goals’ (2000: 
141) 


Setting ‘a target, a goal, a number so and 
so many Blacks, Hispanics, or women by 
such and such a date’ (2000: 141) 


Table 4.3 Kirton and Greene’s ‘continuum of forms of organisational approaches to 
equality and diversity’ (2005: 206) 


Goals 


Instruments 


Type 1. The negative organisation 


No goal like equal opportunities, diversity, 
or valuing diversity 


No traditional equal opportunities policy 
or diversity policy 

The organisation ‘may (consciously or 
unconsciously) practice discrimination’ 
(Kirton & Greene 2005: 207) 


Type 2. The minimalist/partial organisation 


‘This organisation will declare itself to be 
an equal treatment employer, and will 
probably follow management fashion and 
claim to value diversity’ (2005: 207) 


The organisation ‘might not have a written 
EO or diversity policy, and will therefore 
not have developed comprehensive 
measures to overcome discrimination and 
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promote equality and diversity’ (2005: 
207) 


Type 3. The compliant organisation 


Fulfilling legal obligations 

‘Paradoxically, this organisation may have 
switched to the individualist language of 
diversity in order to downplay social 
group-based disadvantage and 
discrimination’ (2005: 207) 


‘A formal EO policy approach, probably 
developed and implemented by HR 
practitioners. The emphasis is likely to be 
on recruitment, and procedures will adopt 
‘good practice’ as advocated by the 
statutory agencies’ (2007: 207). This 
generally means the development of 
formalised bureaucratic procedures 
(Gibbon 1990, in Kirton & Greene 2005: 
208) 

A ‘form of positive action’: targeted 
training to break down various forms of 
segregation and to achieve a more diverse 
workforce, like training programs for 
minority ethnic workers (Kirton & Greene 
2005: 210) 

‘Common features of traditional EO 
policies are arrangements for monitoring 
and auditing procedures, practices and 
outcomes to determine whether or not the 
objectives of the policy are being achieved’ 
(2005: 211) 


Type 4. The comprehensive 


proactive organisation 


‘The proactive organisation will emphasize 
the business case for equality and 
diversity, but will broaden the agenda to 
encompass elements of the social justice 
case’ (2005: 207) 

If positive action initiatives are included, 
‘the agenda moves beyond tackling 
discrimination towards promoting equality 
and valuing diversity’ (2005: 207, see also 
210) 

One goal is to avoid indirect 
discrimination (2005: 217) 


The organisation ‘will comply with the law, 
it will aim to develop and implement “best 
practice” measures, and it will also 
monitor the outcomes of policy and 
practice in order to assess their impact’ 
(2005: 207) 

‘Positive action initiatives might be a 
feature of policy here’ (Ibid.), as for 
example formalized bureaucratic 
procedures in recruitment and selection, 
usually moving away from reliance on 
‘word of mouth’ methods (Healy 1993, in 
Kirton & Greene 2005: 209) 

The organisation will advertise in locations 
that will reach the largest pool of 
applicants, may advertise in minority 
ethnic press and will construct 
advertisements carefully to avoid 
deterrence of certain social groups (Kirton 
& Greene 2005: 209) 

It may offer targeted training for 
underrepresented groups (2005: 210) 

It may also offer terms and conditions to 
facilitate the employment of 
underrepresented groups and to recognize 
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and value diversity, like (2005: 210-211): 

© arrangements for time off for religious 
observance; 

extended holiday leave for visiting family 
overseas; 

e flexibility in relation to uniforms and 
dress codes to accommodate cultural 
and religious customs 


Glazer’s classification of employment equity policies 


Ever since his 1975 classic Affirmative Discrimination, Nathan Glazer 
has been one of the most prominent critics of affirmative action in the 
United States (Glazer 1987). In 2000, he published an article concern- 
ing what Europe could learn from the experience of the United States: 
Affirmative Action and ‘Race’ Relations: ‘Affirmative Action’ as a Model for 
Europe. Glazer makes a distinction between three different types of po- 
licies.? He also clearly orders the three types of policies hierarchically, 
from neutrality in treatment to hard affirmative action and numerical 
goals. Nonetheless, he strongly opposes hard affirmative action, be- 
cause he believes that this type of employment equity policy may have 
unintended negative consequences such as societal controversy."° 


Existence of employment equity policies and their evaluation 


Now that we have a certain idea of the kind of equity policies that can 
be distinguished, how these relate to different goals and preferred out- 
comes, and the type of discrimination they target, we will look at the 
actual existence and effects of EEPs on the basis of underlying empiri- 
cal data and case studies of relevant literature. Two preliminary re- 
marks are in place here. The first is that empirical investigations of the 
implementation and evaluation of EEPs are usually motivated in two 
different ways. On the one hand, there are those who are mainly con- 
cerned with the so-called ‘business case for diversity (management)’.” 
On the other hand, one finds texts that are based on an antidiscrimina- 
tion perspective, or what one might call the ‘social justice case’ for 
EEPs. The differences between these two perspectives are located in 
terminology, research questions and research designs. We will focus 
here on the second category of studies. Secondly, we would like the 
reader to keep in mind one of the basic problems of policy analysis: 
the difficulty of inferring causality. In most social contexts, the intro- 
duction of a policy is paralleled in time by a range of other changes 
that may influence the goal of the policy. From a methodological point 
of view, this makes it very difficult to measure the effects of the policy. 
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In short, there is always room for interpretation in policy analysis, and 
all the more so when a highly controversial issue is at stake. 

We will start our analysis of the actual existence and the effective- 
ness of EEPs by taking another look at the three classifications, which 
were all based on extensive collections of empirical data and evaluation 
studies. 


Empirical evidence in Wrench, Kirton and Greene and Glazer 


Wrencl’s classification is based on several major projects that were car- 
ried out in the 1990s: the programme Combating discrimination against 
(im)migrant workers and ethnic minorities in the world of work of the In- 
ternational Labour Office (ILO); the European Compendium of Good 
Practice for the Prevention of Racism at the Workplace;? and Gaining from 
Diversity, an initiative of the European Business Network for Social Co- 
hesion with the support of the European Commission. He also sum- 
marises two more recent European Commission reports: The Costs and 
Benefits of Diversity from 2003 and The Business Case for Diversity: Good 
Practices in the Workplace from 2005. 

The ILO programme included a comparative project on antidiscrimi- 
nation training in several European countries and the United States. 
The project concluded that the occurrence of antidiscrimination train- 
ing was low and the training emphasis was quite different in the coun- 
tries studied. The European Compendium and the report Gaining from 
Diversity included 30 cases that were analysed regarding the implemen- 
tation of EEPs, leaving out cases that only described the intention of an 
organisations policy. Even though the researchers were explicitly look- 
ing for policies that improved multicultural and anti-racism awareness, 
they only found four cases of what they called proper organisational 
equal opportunities or diversity policies. Fifteen cases were primarily 
concerned with the least ambitious policy of training immigrants/ 
minorities. Finally, the 2003 and 2005 European Commission reports 
indicate a growing awareness of diversity in European business. For 
the latter report, a questionnaire was sent out to around 3,000 compa- 
nies in order to identify good practices, but only 121 of them replied 
and most of the reported initiatives were found to focus mainly on gen- 
der equality issues. In the end, less than half of the nineteen good 
practices in the text included ethnicity. As Wrench notes: 


There is a growth in Europe in ‘diversity consciousness’ even 
though, strictly speaking, much of it to does not yet look like a di- 
versity management consciousness, and some of these activities la- 
belled diversity management might be more correctly categorised 
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elsewhere on the earlier six-fold typology of organisational activity. 
(Wrench 2007: 64) 


Kirton and Greene’s classification is based on a thorough review of the 
British literature in particular. That review gives some hints on the ef- 
fectiveness of policy instruments. When discussing recruitment and se- 
lection measures, they note that: 


In fact there is some evidence of the efficacy of the kinds of ap- 
proaches described here and found within proactive EO policies; 
workplaces with an EO policy employ proportionately more people 
from minority ethnic groups than do those without. (Kirton & 
Greene 2005: 209) 


The same cautiousness on effectiveness and an indirect observation on 
the spread of EEPs are also present when they comment on the state 
of the art of what we know about this field: 


What is striking is that articles about equality initiatives in both 
the academic and practitioner journals tend to use the same few 
companies as examples, suggesting that the strategies adopted in 
the private sector, beyond a fairly limited list of exemplar employ- 
ers, are generally less proactive. Nevertheless, it is important to 
highlight exemplars of good practice in order to provide encour- 
agement and inspiration to key actors in other organisations. (Kir- 
ton & Greene 2005: 210) 


Since Glazer is a strong opponent of ‘hard’ affirmative action, we can- 
not expect much attention in his work to its possible positive effects. 
In fact, he doubts whether any of the policy types he distinguishes 
(non-discrimination, ‘soft’ affirmative action and ‘hard’ affirmative ac- 
tion) have been effective in terms of actual participation rates — what 
we have called the equal results-strand of employment equity. African- 
Americans have experienced considerable improvement in their social 
and economic situation in the past decades, but this may be explained 
by other factors like the strength of the American economy, the general 
decline in racist sentiment and the migration of southern blacks to the 
north and west (Sowell 1981; Thernstrom & Thernstrom 1997, in Gla- 
zer 2000: 151). Apart from that, the black population still seems to be 
locked in a relative inferior position, caused by the history of slavery. 
He stresses that affirmative action has had the unintended effect of 
concentrating black employees in local, state and federal government, 
and of concentrating this target group in employers with governmental 
contracts, a result that he considers negative. In his view, the basic pro- 
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blem is that affirmative action policies ‘might simultaneously advance 
the interests of members of minority groups and increase the antagon- 
ism and resentment against them’ (Glazer 2000: 138). Whether the 
costs outweigh the benefits, he argues, is a matter of interpretation. 

From the abovementioned research, we cannot draw clear conclu- 
sions as to the actual existence and effectiveness of EEPs: the empirical 
evidence is not that strong due to low participation rates of businesses, 
and the actual effectiveness of policies is blurred by the influence of ad- 
ditional contextual factors. When we look at other literature on the ac- 
tual existence and the effects of EEPs, however, we find some interest- 
ing examples from the Netherlands and the United States. 


Empirical evidence from studies in the Netherlands and the United States 


TNO, an established semi-governmental scientific institute in the Neth- 
erlands, published a report on diversity in the workplace in 2005 (De 
Vries et al. 2005). This research project featured a survey among a re- 
presentative sample of 500 Dutch organisations and an extensive por- 
trait of ten different ‘good practices’. In terms of policies, the research- 
ers made a distinction between measures aimed at the inflow of ethnic 
minorities (coming to work in an organisation) and measures aimed at 
the promotion of ethnic minorities (the extent to which target group 
members make it to the higher ranks of the organisation). The idea be- 
hind this typology is that ethnic minorities face two obstacles: getting 
hired at all, and moving upwards from one job level to another once 
they get hired. The first type of policy was found in 15 per cent of all or- 
ganisations, and the second one was found in 13 per cent. Only 7 per 
cent of the organisations had formulated both types of policies. In gen- 
eral, bigger organisations were more likely to have employment equity 
policies. The researchers also found considerable sectoral variation: ser- 
vice sector organisations were more active in terms of policies and em- 
ployed a higher share of ethnic minorities on average. Interestingly, 
Dutch government agencies proved to have a special position: they 
were by far the most active in terms of policies (37 per cent had mea- 
sures aimed at the inflow of ethnic minorities, 41 per cent aimed at 
promotion), but they lagged behind in terms of minority participation 
rates (4 per cent, compared to the national average of 7 per cent) (De 
Vries et al. 2005: 15-19). 

In the United States, there is a long tradition of studying the effects 
of affirmative action, in various scientific disciplines. Most publica- 
tions, however, deal with the effects of affirmative action as a govern- 
mental policy — as an indirect EEP, in terms of this chapter. These re- 
search projects examine for example whether black participation rates 
rise more quickly in companies that fall under affirmative action legis- 
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lation. To our knowledge, there are only two exceptions: a study by Leo- 
nard on the late 1970s and one by Holzer and Neumark on the early 
1990s (Leonard 1985; Holzer & Neumark 2000). 

In the 1980s, Jonathan Leonard published a series of quantitative ar- 
ticles on affirmative action in the United States, the results of which 
were later summarised in an often-cited overview (Leonard 1990). One 
of his publications partly dealt with a highly controversial policy instru- 
ment: the formulation of goals and timetables at the level of the organi- 
sation. In What Promises are Worth: The Impact of Affirmative Action 
Goals, he reported that establishments which promised to employ more 
blacks and women did actually witness an improvement in minority 
employment shares in subsequent years: total employment in these es- 
tablishments fell by 3 per cent, but contrary to all expectations, white 
males were overrepresented in this decline. More ambitious affirmative 
action goals were strongly correlated with greater subsequent achieve- 
ments, even though the actual achievements were much lower than 
the targets set. Apparently, these companies somehow succeeded in liv- 
ing up to their promises by protecting minority staff during periods of 
downsizing. 

Leonard’s sample consisted of 4,479 establishments that were re- 
viewed by the Office of Federal Contract Compliance (OFCCP) in con- 
secutive years. These companies were put under pressure by the gov- 
ernment, which may have had a differential effect on the organisations’ 
willingness to change the makeup of their workforce: for some, it 
might have been a wake-up call. Hence, Leonard’s main conclusion is 
about the impact of affirmative action as an indirect EEP: 


... [CJan we infer that extracting greater promises will result in great- 
er achievement? The critical evidence is that there is an overall re- 
sponse to pressure. (...) My reading of this evidence is that while 
much of the nit-picking over paperwork is ineffective, the system 
of affirmative action goals has played a significant role in improv- 
ing employment opportunities for members of protected groups. 
(Leonard 1985: 19, emphasis added) 


Although Leonard goes to great lengths to find how these companies 
succeeded in living up to their promises, he is not able to establish a 
clear causal chain, which makes him cautious in his 
recommendations: 


What ultimately cannot be resolved with certainty here is the im- 
plication this has for policy beyond the important observation that 
goals appear to be neither so vacuous nor so rigid as their critics 
on either side have supposed. (Leonard 1985: 19) 
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Harry Holzer and David Neumark also noted the lack of understanding 
of the exact mechanisms by which the US government’s policy of affir- 
mative action seemed to affect minority employment at the level of 
work organisations. In their article What Does Affirmative Action Do?, 
they tried to open this ‘black box’ by empirically describing how beha- 
viour differed among employers using and not using affirmative ac- 
tion. Central to their argument is the distinction between affirmative 
action in recruitment and affirmative action in hiring. Affirmative ac- 
tion in recruitment means that employers use search methods that are 
non-traditional for them but that enable them to find qualified women 
and minorities. These recruitment and screening instruments should 
generate more applicants from target groups, thus possibly countering 
different forms of discrimination. Examples include the use of state/ 
community or private agencies, referral from unions/schools and great- 
er reliance on formal methods of screening. Affirmative action in hir- 
ing means that target group membership plays a role in who is actually 
hired. This second type may also be called preferential treatment. In 
American public opinion, it is often seen as a ‘quota system and is 
much more unpopular than the first type. Both types of affirmative ac- 
tion ‘go well beyond simple non-discrimination in employment’ (Hol- 
zer & Neumark 2000: 268). 

Based on a survey of over 3,200 employers in four metropolitan 
areas, Holzer and Neumark found that 55 per cent of the establish- 
ments were using some kind of affirmative action in recruitment, and 
42 per cent in hiring. Almost all establishments (93 per cent) that were 
using affirmative action in hiring also did so in recruitment, but the re- 
verse was not as true: 30 per cent reported using affirmative action in 
recruitment only. Both types of policy were positively correlated with 
establishment size, unionisation and the existence of a personnel de- 
partment. Affirmative action was also more common in the services 
sector. 

What were the employment effects of the two types of affirmative ac- 
tion in this study? Affirmative action in recruitment (the first type) in- 
creased the number of black female and Hispanic applicants. In terms 
of actual hires, affirmative action was ‘weakly associated’ with in- 
creased representation of white women, black men and Hispanics and 
decreased representation of white males, though the only statistically 
significant shift was in favour of Hispanic hires in jobs not requiring 
college degrees. When looking at the overall demographic composition 
of the establishments’ workforces, the effects of affirmative action in 
recruitment seemed ‘much stronger’ — at least there were more signifi- 
cant positive effects." Nonetheless, widening the potential pool of ap- 
plicants to encompass more women and minorities did contribute to 
some extent to their representation in actual employment. Still, Holzer 
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and Neumark remain cautious, since there was little evidence for direct 
effects of changes in recruitment and screening methods. 

The effects of affirmative action in hiring (the second type) were 
more consistent and clear. There were no significant effects on the 
number of minority applicants, but the effects on the inflow of new 
employees were more pronounced with statistically significant in- 
creases for both white women and black men, and statistically signifi- 
cant decreases in the probability that white men were hired. Surpris- 
ingly, however, some significant negative effects on black females were 
found as well, which suggests that EEPs may also reduce the chances 
of target groups to get hired. Affirmative action in hiring also had sta- 
tistically significant effects on the diversity of the workforce: propor- 
tions of both white women and Hispanics increased. All in all, the ef- 
fects on the different target groups were mixed and white women 
benefited most. 

Finally, it is interesting to report on the relationship between affir- 
mative action and training found by Holzer and Neumark, even 
though it is mainly formulated from a business perspective. In general, 
new employees in establishments with affirmative action received more 
training than elsewhere. In establishments that were using affirmative 
action in hiring, women and minorities received relatively more train- 
ing, presumably because these establishments were more likely to hire 
candidates with lower qualifications. In these establishments, proba- 
tionary periods were also used less often. Probably by combining affir- 
mative action with special training, potential productivity losses were 
offset. Summing up: 


When affirmative action is used in recruiting, it generally does not 
lead to lower credentials or performance of women and minorities 
hired. When it is also used in hiring, it yields minority employees 
whose credentials are somewhat weaker, though performance gen- 
erally is not. (Holzer & Neumark 2000: 240) 


According to Holzer and Neumark, neither special recruitment and 
screening methods nor special training methods are as unpopular as 
‘quota systems’. In normative discussions on employment equity, how- 
ever, there is no consensus on the question whether remedial training 
for discriminated groups should be offered before or after the selection 
process: in preparation of competition or after its closure.’” 

We conclude this section on the actual existence and effectiveness of 
EEPs with a discussion of an article by Alexandra Kalev, Frank Dobbin 
and Erin Kelly, who recently made an important contribution to the lit- 
erature on direct employment equity policies. In Best Practices or Best 
Guesses? Assessing the Efficacy of Corporate Affirmative Action and Diver- 
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sity Policies (Kalev et al. 2006), the authors systematically analyse the 
effects of three approaches on diversity in the management ranks of 
American private sector firms: 1) organisational change; 2) behavioural 
change; and 3) treating social isolation. These three approaches are 
grounded in different social scientific theories of how organisations 
achieve goals (mainly organisational sociology), how stereotyping 
shapes behaviour at work (social psychology) and how networks influ- 
ence careers. According to the authors, seven diversity programmes 
that are common in the United States may be grouped under these 
headings. In Table 4, their typology is depicted as yet another classifica- 
tion of direct EEPs.”® 


Table 4.4 Kalev, Dobbin and Kelly’s three approaches to increasing managerial 


diversity 
Goals Instruments 
Approach 1. Organisational change 
Increasing managerial diversity through Affirmative action plan and responsible 
establishing structures of responsibility staff member 
Oversight and advocacy via committees 
Oversight via staff positions and 
departments 
Approach 2. Behavioural change 
Increasing managerial diversity through Education via diversity training 
reducing bias Feedback via diversity performance 
evaluations 
Approach 3. Treating social isolation 
Increasing managerial diversity through Networking programmes 
networking and mentoring Mentoring programmes 


The common policy goal of increasing managerial diversity is firmly 
rooted in the equal results-tradition of employment equity. What counts 
for Kalev et al. in the final analysis is whether the three approaches 
and their instruments do anything to increase diversity. 

In order to be able to distinguish between the effects of different 
types of policies in statistical terms, the researchers constructed a 
large-scale database describing the workforce of 708 companies in the 
United States from 1971 to 2002, based on the so-called annual EEO-1 
reports. These are the reports that private employers with more than 
100 employees and government contractors with more than 50 employ- 
ees and contracts worth more than $50,000 are required to file each 
year to the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission under the Ci- 
vil Rights Act. Over the years, survey data on companies’ employment 
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practices were added to the database, as well as a high number of con- 
trol variables such as the economic context. The main research ques- 
tion was which of the seven diversity policy instruments help white wo- 
men, black women and black men move at least into the bottom ranks 
of management and which do not. 

On the sheer existence of the seven different policy instruments, Ka- 
lev et al. report the following. Affirmative action plans are by far the 
most common instrument in private sector workplaces that have to file 
annual EEO-1 reports under the Civil Rights Act. From the 1970s on- 
wards, the percentage of companies with affirmative action plans rose 
steadily from about 20 per cent to 63 per cent of the companies in the 
sample in 2002. This is not surprising, since federal contractors are re- 
quired to have such plans.’? Starting at the beginning of the 1990s, 
the popularity of diversity training increased sharply from less than 10 
per cent to 39 per cent in 2002. The other five common policy instru- 
ments also showed increases during that decade: in 2002, 19 per cent 
of the companies had diversity committees, 19 per cent had networking 
programmes and 19 per cent had diversity evaluations for managers. 
Diversity staff members were appointed in 11 per cent of the establish- 
ments, and mentoring programmes were implemented in 11 per cent 
as well. All in all, 76 per cent of the respondents had adopted one of 
the seven instruments by 2002 and was thus doing ‘something to pro- 
mote diversity’ (Kalev et al. 2006: 611). 

On the effectiveness of the different policies, Kalev et al. report that 
policies aimed at organisational change lead to the broadest increases 
in diversity in management staff: all three target groups (white women, 
black men and black women) seem to benefit from such policies.*° 
Furthermore, organisational change boosts other policy instruments 
aimed at behavioural change or treating social isolation, rendering 
them more effective. In comparison, policies aimed at behavioural 
change (the second approach) showed no effect, and those aimed at 
treating social isolation (the third approach) are described as disap- 
pointing because of their modest effects: 


Broadly speaking, our findings suggest that although inequality in 
attainment at work may be rooted in managerial bias and the so- 
cial isolation of women and minorities, the best hope for remedy- 
ing it may lie in practices that assign organisational responsibility 
for change. (Kalev et al. 2006: 610-611) 


In other words, if a company makes a person or group of persons with- 
in the organisation responsible for the diversity policy, it is more likely 
to increase managerial diversity. 
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Furthermore, the authors find differing effects for the different tar- 
get groups. White women benefit most from diversity policies aimed at 
organisational change, black women come in second and black men 
benefit least. Both diversity evaluations and networking programmes 
show negative effects on the managerial representation of black men, 
and diversity training shows a negative effect on the representation of 
black women in management jobs, but no instrument has such effect 
on white women. The mere number of policy instruments matters for 
white women, whereas for blacks this is less important than the con- 
tent of the policies. In addition, the interaction effect of the first ap- 
proach with the other two approaches is different for the three target 
groups: organisational change only boosts networking programmes for 
black men and mentoring programmes for black women.” The 
authors conclude: 


Even the programs that work best have modest effects, particularly 
for African Americans, who are poorly represented to begin with. 
(...) These programs alone will not soon change the look of man- 
agement. (Kalev et al. 2006: 611-612) 


By means of conclusion, the authors stress the continuing importance 
of antidiscrimination legislation. 


Conclusions 


There are many different ways to frame and define ‘employment equi- 
ty’. In our attempt to review the literature, we have distinguished be- 
tween equal treatment, equal results and individual recognition. 

Equal treatment, or the absence of direct discrimination, is no longer 
controversial. A long tradition of research in this field has contributed 
to a change of public attitudes and stimulated antidiscrimination legis- 
lation and policies. The role of research can hardly be underestimated 
(Banton 1994). It should be noted, however, that aiming at equal treat- 
ment alone leaves various other forms of discrimination untouched. 
Another basic difficulty is that unequal treatment is difficult to estab- 
lish on a larger societal scale, as the policy approach is principally 
based on individual cases. Nevertheless, in view of the general accep- 
tance of equal treatment as a norm in liberal-democratic societies, this 
definition of EEPs offers a solid starting point for such policies for pri- 
vate firms and governments alike. Tools developed within this ap- 
proach are most frequently found in direct EEPs, although they may be 
used in a varying degree of intensity. 
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Defining equal results (or the absence of structural discrimination) as 
the goal of EEPs is controversial. This approach doubts whether equal 
treatment ‘automatically’ leads to equal results on the group and socie- 
tal level. Most scientists — but not all — would agree that there is an un- 
desirable level of ethnic inequality in work organisations. This holds 
for the numerical representation of minority groups in management 
jobs in particular. The question is if this can and should be repaired 
with means that ‘force’ equal results. Do such means and instruments 
create unequal treatment of others, and do they have unintended ef- 
fects that are more negative than the results attained? The controver- 
sies around such EEPs stem from the lack of consensus on the norma- 
tive assumptions behind this approach. 

The third definition of employment equity as individual recognition 
has mostly been dealt with in a business perspective: valuing the diver- 
sity of individuals is supposed to make the organisation function better 
and more productively. This may have become a more acceptable ap- 
proach in recent times, since many individuals nowadays think of indi- 
vidual recognition as a moral goal in itself. The approach does not ne- 
cessarily contribute to equal treatment or equal results, but it may be 
fruitfully combined with explicit antidiscrimination policies in certain 
contexts. 

In the literature, there are many classifications of EEPs. There is a 
strong tendency to present a classification of EEPs as a continuum, 
from soft to hard, from negative to positive, and so forth. In this chap- 
ter, we have presented three of such classifications. Taken together, 
they give an exhaustive overview of possible policy instruments in this 
field. They also offer different ways of framing EEPs in organisational 
contexts, which can be useful for practitioners considering actions. 

As for empirical evidence of the existence of direct EEPs, our over- 
view suggests that we do find such organisational policies in countries 
that have, or have had a tradition of indirect EEPs. Governmental poli- 
cies that force work organisations to be aware of inequality and discri- 
mination and to take action against them obviously have an effect on 
the existence of the organisations’ policies. The US, Canada and Eur- 
opean countries such as the Netherlands, Sweden and the UK seem to 
have relatively more work organisations with direct EEPs than other 
countries, and these are also the countries where research on the topic 
exists. This applies particularly to those EEPs that are based on equal 
treatment and equal results. The third approach, that of individual recog- 
nition, has developed in recent decades out of a different tradition that 
is more connected with diversity as a business case, to be discussed in 
the following chapter. 

Apart from this general statement on the relative existence in differ- 
ent countries, the literature is not able to offer a representative picture 
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of the phenomenon. The fragmented picture that can be inferred from 
the literature is that work organisations with a governmental character 
or related to government by contracts most frequently have EEPs, but 
such characteristics are not a guarantee that they have such policies. 
The same goes for size and sector: bigger organisations are more likely 
to have EEPs, as are service-sector organisations. In the US, which has 
a long tradition of indirect EEPs, there may be a spillover of direct 
EEPs to work organisations that are not related to government. An- 
other possible explanation for the differences between the US and Eur- 
ope is the different legal context: in the US, the potential costs of court 
cases are higher. In any case, European work organisations with EEPs 
are still an exception to the rule. 

When it comes to the question of what instruments are used in di- 
rect EEPs, we see a great variety of instruments and combinations. 
Awareness training is one of the most frequently used, whereas contro- 
versial instruments such as recruitment targets and strict monitoring 
are less common. Research on the effectiveness of each of the instru- 
ments is scarce, and conclusions often variant. 

On the level of effectiveness of policies, there is an interesting key 
message in the American literature: organisational policies matter. 
Thus, Leonard shows that more ambitious organisations live up to 
their promises to the authorities to a certain extent, Holzer and Neu- 
mark show that affirmative action in hiring partly functions as ‘out- 
right preferential treatment’, and Kalev et al. show that organisational 
change may lead to increases in managerial diversity. Such results are 
hopeful. They imply that pressure should be put on work organisa- 
tions: they can actually take responsibility, even though they are simul- 
taneously influenced by societal forces beyond their control. 

Perhaps the argument can be made that all three US-based contribu- 
tions make the same point: ‘organisations that really want to increase 
the diversity of their workforce may be able to do so’. In this interpreta- 
tion, it is not the lack of instruments to be used or the general effec- 
tiveness of each of these instruments that is decisive, but commitment 
of actual decision makers. Firstly, maybe organisations that really want 
to increase the diversity of their workforce formulate more ambitious 
goals and are on average more successful. Secondly, these organisa- 
tions let target group membership play a role in who is actually hired 
and hire more members. Thirdly, organisations that really want to in- 
crease the diversity of their workforce make a person or group of per- 
sons within the organisation responsible for the policy and are on aver- 
age more successful.** This would suggest that the key factor for more 
equality in actual representation lies in getting commitment to this de- 
finition of employment equity in the boardrooms and management cir- 
cles of companies and other work organisations. 
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Finally, research in this field is still scarce and fragmented. Our 
knowledge about the existence of direct EEPs is not more than impres- 
sionistic. Evaluations of the effects of instruments and programmes 
are not only scarce and difficult to undertake, but the evaluations that 
do exist only record modest effects in general, and the range of possi- 
ble unintended consequences is not adequately documented yet. Taken 
together, the state of the art of research seems to suggest that direct 
EEPs may have the potential to contribute to solving the problem of 
ethnic inequality and discrimination in employment under certain con- 
ditions, but they are certainly no panacea for that. In this spirit, most 
authors implicitly or explicitly emphasise the continuing importance of 
changing public attitudes through education, the mass media, politics 
and legislation. Both direct and indirect employment equity policies 
should remain high on the research agenda. 


Notes 


1 Nowadays, some companies put pressure on their business partners to stimulate 
‘equal opportunities’ or ‘diversity’ (Mor Barak 2005; Wrench 2007: 10). 

2 Some NGOs, however, have been founded specially to campaign on this issue. An 
NGO is defined here as an organisation representing civil society (Van Tulder 2006: 
28). 

3 The absence of EEPs on the national level in Europe does not prevent EEPs from ex- 
isting on the local level. In the CLIP Project, a comparative project of ‘Cities for Local 
Integration Policies’ that started in 2006, an inventory and comparative analysis was 
made of ‘diversity policies in employment and service provision’ in 25 European ci- 
ties. The project includes British cities like Wolverhampton and Sefton, but also con- 
tinental cities like Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Stuttgart and Vienna, all of which 
turned out to have varying forms of EEPs. The CLIP case studies and the compara- 
tive synthesis report can be downloaded at www.eurofound.europa.eu.int. The e-li- 
brary of the European Urban Knowledge Network (EUKN) at www.eukn.org also con- 
tains the case studies. 

In the remainder of this chapter, we will use ‘EEPs’ to mean ‘direct EEPs’. 

5 Direct discrimination may also be termed ‘intentional discrimination’, as Wrench ar- 
gues (2007: 104-107). Structural discrimination includes indirect discrimination, 
past-in-present discrimination and side-effect discrimination; see Williams 2000 and 
Wrench 1996, 2007. 

See also the overview of Kirton & Greene 2005: 125. 

7 The table is based on Chapters 3 and 6 of Wrench’s book (‘The Background to Diver- 
sity Management in Europe’ and ‘Diversity Management and Antidiscrimination). 

8 The classification builds on the work of Healy (1993, in Kirton & Greene 2005: 206) 
and a theoretical discussion on equality and diversity in Chapter 5 of Kirton and 
Greene’s second edition. Please note that their volume is not only about ‘minority 
ethnic people’, but also about women, the elderly and disabled, and gay men and wo- 
men, though these groups are not included in this chapter. 

9 Note that his work also deals with affirmative action in education and housing, areas 
that are not covered in this chapter. 
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10 Due to the abstract nature of Glazer’s classification, which is centred around the is- 
sue of numerical goals, it may be interpreted as a typology of both indirect and direct 
employment equity policies. For instance, governments that force employers to adver- 
tise broadly in order to reach targeted groups may be said to put indirect EEP Type 2 
into practice: ‘soft affirmative action. In any case, the measures he categorises are de- 
signed to be taken at the organisational level. 

rr For an elaboration of the business case for diversity management, see the Chapter 5 
of this volume. 

12 In Chapter 5, we will discuss research concerning the business case for diversity. 

13 This project resulted from the Joint Declaration on the Prevention of Racial Discrimi- 
nation and Xenophobia and Promotion of Equal Treatment at the Workplace, signed 
by the social partner organisations in Florence in October 1995. 

14 Note that this report also includes target groups such as women and the elderly. 

15 Kalev et al. 2006 also noted this. 

16 Hispanics in the United States might form a special group in the sense that informal 
recruitment methods are more important in the ‘ethnic economy’ in Hispanic areas 
(Falcon & Melendez 1997, in Holzer & Neumark 2000: 256). 

17 See for example Sowell 2004: 220. 

18 The table is based on the theoretical part of their article (Kalev et al. 2006: 589-595). 

19 Still, 7 per cent of the federal contractors in the sample never had a plan. Conversely, 
20 per cent of firms that had never had a contract worth more than $50,000 formu- 
lated organisation-level affirmative action plans (Kalev et al. 2006: 592). 

20 That is, eight out of nine possible relationships between the three policy instruments 
of the first approach and the three target groups are positive and significant. The 
only exception is the relationship between corporate affirmative action plans and the 
representation of black women in management functions: this effect is close to zero 
and insignificant (Kalev et al. 2006: 605). 

21 In turn, the responsibility structure interaction positively affects white women in the 
case of diversity training or diversity evaluation (the two instruments of the second 
approach) (Kalev et al. 2006: 607). 

22 A possible interpretation of Leonard 1985, Holzer & Neumark 2000, and Kalev et al. 
2006, respectively. 
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5 Diversity management and the business case 


Michael Fischer 


Introduction 


Managing for diversity is a management strategy that intends to make 
productive use of differences between individuals, ethnic and other- 
wise. It is based on the premise that — at least if they are well mana- 
ged — diverse teams will produce better results and diverse companies 
will gain a market advantage. In contrast to other employment equity 
policies, diversity management is primarily driven by the ‘business 
case’, i.e. by the argument that diversity and/or its management will in- 
crease organisational efficiency and profitability. With diversity man- 
agement as a business practice becoming more and more popular in 
Europe, the question arises as to whether this policy actually delivers 
the business benefits that its advocates claim. This question becomes 
increasingly relevant to anyone involved in the discussion and imple- 
mentation of employment policies relating to ethnic and other minori- 
ties. An examination of the literature, however, shows that there is no 
unanimous answer regarding the business benefits of diversity and its 
management. While the business case seems to be rather self-evident 
for many advocates of diversity management, academic research on the 
effects of diversity provides mixed and inconclusive results and has led 
critics to see a ‘mismatch between research results and diversity rheto- 
ric’ (Kochan et al. 2003: 5). This chapter will 1) describe the characteris- 
tic features of diversity management and its benefits as described by its 
proponents; 2) give an overview of the way in which diversity manage- 
ment is implemented; 3) examine the business case for diversity (this 
will include a discussion of research results regarding the effects of di- 
versity upon performance and a discussion of intervening variables that 
will influence this impact); and 4) conclude by focusing on the perfor- 
mance-related diversity effects for the business case for diversity man- 
agement. I will argue that this relevance is limited as the business case 
for diversity management and the business case for diversity are two 
interconnected, but different issues. 
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What is diversity management? 
Definitions of diversity management 


There is no such thing as a single, authoritative definition of diversity 
management. Rather, ‘diversity management’ refers to a set of ideas 
and practices that have been defined and described in various ways. As 
its name suggests, diversity management is a management strategy. It is 
applied predominantly top-down, as a managerial instrument. Its pur- 
pose is to enhance the effectiveness and/or productivity of organisa- 
tions. The central idea of ‘managing diversity’ is that this organisa- 
tional improvement is to be achieved through recognising, valuing, pro- 
moting and utilising diversity — whereby ‘diversity’ refers to many, if not 
all sorts of differences between individuals (cf. e.g. Kirton & Greene 
2005: 123ff). A starting point could be the definition by Kandola and 
Fullerton: 


The basic concept of managing diversity accepts that the work- 
force consists of a diverse population of people. The diversity con- 
sists of visible and non-visible differences which will include fac- 
tors such as sex, age, background, race, disability, personality and 
work style. It is founded on the premise that harnessing these dif- 
ferences will create a productive environment in which everybody 
feels valued, where their talents are being fully utilised and in 
which organisational goals are met. (Kandola & Fullerton 1998: 8) 


Other definitions might place more or less emphasis on aspects such 
as the rationale of enhancing organisational efficiency or profitability, 
on the idea of appreciating and valuing differences, or on the goal of 
constructing an inclusive environment. For example, Schwarz-Wolzl 
and Maad define diversity management as ‘a management instrument 
for systematically considering, internally and externally, how diversity 
can be used to enhance the success of a company, and for consciously 
utilising and promoting diversity to this end’ (Schwarz-Wolzl & Maad 
2004a: 5, own translation). Bartz et al. speak of diversity management 
as ‘[ujnderstanding that there are differences among employees and 
that these differences, if properly managed, are an asset to work being 
done more efficiently and effectively’ (Bartz et al. 1990: 321, quoted in 
Wrench 2007: 11). According to Mor Barak, the term refers to 


the voluntary organisational actions that are designed to create 
greater inclusion of employees from various backgrounds into the 
formal and informal organisational structures through deliberate 
policies and programmes. (Mor Barak 2005: 208) 
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The German Association for Diversity Management defines the term 
as ‘the purposeful perception, the honest appreciation, and the con- 
scious utilisation of differences’ — ‘diversity is the pivotal topic of man- 
agement and enhances business success through increased productiv- 
ity and improved market position’ (DGDM 2007, own translation). 

The fact that the term ‘diversity’ is used in the literature in funda- 
mentally different ways can cause confusion and is not particularly ele- 
gant in a conceptual sense. Firstly, ‘diversity’ refers to heterogeneity. Sec- 
ondly, ‘diversity’ is used to denote the characteristics in which individuals 
can differ. Thirdly, ‘diversity’ is used to describe an attitude that values 
diversity, and fourthly, ‘diversity’ is used as shorthand for the diversity 
management approach itself (cf. Wrench 2007: 8). In the following, the 
term ‘diversity’ will refer to heterogeneity and will be distinguished 
from attitudes valuing diversity and a policy of diversity management. 


Differences from other employment equity policies 


The general idea of diversity management differs in some important 
aspects from other employment equity policies (cf. e.g. Kirton & 
Greene 2005; Wrench 2007): 


R Valuing and promoting diversity as something positive 

In diversity management, diversity is emphatically seen as something 
positive. Diversity in organisations is not viewed as something that must 
be achieved for the sake of complying with legal or moral norms, but as 
something that should be achieved and should be desired in order to 
produce an environment in which people can realise their full potential 
and maximise organisational successes. Advocates of diversity have 
been creative in coining metaphors pointing to the stimulating and en- 
riching effects of a diverse workforce. ‘Differences, Kandola and Fuller- 
ton say, ‘come together to create a whole organisation in much the same 
way that single pieces of a mosaic come together to create a pattern 
(Kandola & Fullerton 1998: 8). Each piece is acknowledged, accepted 
and has a place in the whole structure’ (quoted in Wrench 2007: 7). In 
much the same way, other authors have compared diversity in organisa- 
tions to a painter’s palette (where different colours are more pleasant if 
they remain different and are not mixed to become grey (Mor Barak 
2005: 292)), to an orchestra that needs many kinds of instruments, etc. 


2. Increasing organisational efficiency 

The primary purpose of diversity management is to increase organisa- 
tional efficiency. For profit-oriented organisations, this means gaining 
market advantage and maximising profits. In other words, the primary 
rationale of diversity management is the ‘business case’ rather than the 
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case for social justice. While diversity management certainly empha- 
sises equality and non-discrimination, these are — theoretically — subor- 
dinate goals. In reality, they are means to achieve more efficiency. 
Therefore, the idea of diversity management implies a hierarchical but 
harmonious relationship between market advantage and equal opportu- 
nities for ethnic and other minorities: market advantage comes first, 
but action directed towards maximising profits is thought to be neces- 
sarily directed towards equal opportunities and ethnic equality, because 
an organisation that values and promotes diversity will be more compe- 
titive, while an organisation that discriminates against minorities will 
be less so. It is conceivable that this idea might sometimes be used as 
a subterfuge to convince employers to implement policies directed at 
equal opportunities and multiculturalism by appealing to what they are 
presumably more interested in. It would be interesting to know how 
many of the promoters and practitioners of diversity management 
really see organisational effectiveness as their primary goal, and for 
how many others the issue of effectiveness is a sales argument for 
multiculturalism instead. But regardless of how the primary intentions 
of diversity management advocates might be distributed empirically, if 
diversity management theory is right, market advantage and an inclu- 
sive multiculturalism go hand in hand. 


3. Broad understanding of diversity 

Diversity management is based on a broad, sometimes apparently all- 
inclusive understanding of ‘diversity’: many, if not all sorts of differences 
between individuals are to be taken into account. Other than equal em- 
ployment opportunities and affirmative action (EEO/AA), which are po- 
licies that focus upon specific differences like gender, ethnic or ‘racial’ 
differences, diversity management considers more or less any sort of 
diversity to be relevant. For example, the Ford Motor Company states 
that ‘Diversity in the workplace includes all differences that define each 
of us as unique individuals’ (quoted in Schwarz-Wolzl & Maad 2004a: 
43). Typical examples of specific differences in question include differ- 
ences in sex, age, ethnicity, ‘race’, culture, nationality, religious beliefs, 
sexual orientation, physical ability and education. Nonetheless, it is reg- 
ularly indicated that such lists are not exhaustive and only provide ex- 
amples of differences. Human characteristics that can differ and thus 
constitute diversity are categorised in a number of ways. Readily obser- 
vable attributes are distinguished from not so readily observable ones, 
visible differences from invisible ones, inner dimensions from outer di- 
mensions, etc." A popular classification of differences distinguishes pri- 
mary dimensions from secondary dimensions, but there is no consis- 
tency in the literature as to what exactly the primary and the secondary 
dimensions are. Griggs saw age, ethnicity, gender, physical abilities/ 
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qualities, race and sexual orientation as the six primary dimensions 
(Griggs 1995). These are said to be ‘inborn and/or (...) exert an impor- 
tant impact on early socialisation and have an ongoing impact through- 
out life’ (Wrench 2007: 11). In contrast, secondary dimensions of diver- 
sity would be characteristics ‘that can be changed’ (Wrench 2007:12), 
such as income, educational background, marital status, parental sta- 
tus, religious beliefs and others. Other authors might count religion as 
a primary dimension and add ‘physical appearance’ to the primary di- 
mensions, or include geographic location, occupational career, lan- 
guage and lifestyle in the secondary (cf. Wrench 2007:12; DGDM). 

However the dimensions of diversity might be classified, the claim 
to include most or all differences in the policy implies that diversity 
management is not directed towards specific groups (like women or 
ethnic minorities). As every person differs in some regard from others, 
and as all sorts of differences should be taken into account, diversity 
management is directed towards every employee or the staff as a whole 
— including members of dominant or majority groups like white men 
that have decisively not been the focus of earlier EEO/AA approaches. 
Diversity management should benefit everyone and, thereby, the orga- 
nisation itself. 


4. Transforming the organisational culture 

Finally, diversity management is seen as an attempt to bring about a 
thorough change, a transformation of organisational culture (cf. Kirton & 
Greene 2005; Kersten 2000). Rather than focusing upon recruitment 
and selection only, the aim is to create an all-inclusive ‘culture of diver- 
sity’ that penetrates the organisation and is not confined to the separate 
realm of a specific equity policy (Rees 1998, quoted in Kirton & Greene 
2005: 125). A vision for effective diversity management is the idea of 
the multicultural organisation as envisaged by Cox (Cox 1993). This type 
of organisation would be ‘characterised by a culture that fosters and va- 
lues cultural differences — truly and equally incorporates all members 
of the organisation via pluralism as an acculturation process, rather than 
as an end resulting in assimilation’ (Mor Barak 2005: 217). The multi- 
cultural organisation has ‘full integration, structurally and informally, 
is free of bias and favouritism toward one group as compared with 
others, and has only a minimal intergroup conflict’ (ibid.). 


The benefits of diversity management 
With increasing organisational efficiency as the major goal, there are a 


number of ways in which diversity management is said to achieve this 
end. While the reasons for which particular organisations implement 
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diversity management might differ, there are several advantages of di- 
versity management that are regularly pointed out (cf. e.g. SU & Klei- 
ner 2005; Kossek & Lobel 1996; Dass & Parker 1996; Wrench 2007). 


1. Making use of talents 

With talents being short - and maybe becoming shorter due to demo- 
graphic developments — it would be unreasonable for organisations to 
focus upon homogeneity and not make use of existing talents. A policy 
of diversity simply increases the pool of potential employees to choose 
from, and it might also make companies more attractive for potential 
employees from minority backgrounds. 


2. Access to markets and legitimacy with partners and customers 

As markets globalise and societies become more diverse, organisations 
are dealing with a variety of different partners and customers both at 
home and abroad. By reflecting this diversity in a diverse staff, compa- 
nies might firstly strive to gain a better image with their customers as 
well as their partners. Secondly, minority communities are recognised 
as markets of growing importance, markets that might better be en- 
tered if knowledge about the customers’ preferences is available within 
the company. Thirdly, and ironically, the diversity of the staff can be a 
way to account for the customers’ actual or presumed taste for homo- 
geneity. If for example ethnic groups prefer to deal with staff of their 
own ethnicity, it will be useful for a company to have that staff 
available. 


3. Advantages through synergy 

A central idea of diversity management is the assumption that when 
diverse teams are well managed, they produce better results due to in- 
ternal dynamics. What we could call the synergy hypothesis assumes that 
heterogeneity will enhance group performance through changing 
group processes: diverse teams, the idea goes, will profit from a greater 
variety of perspectives resulting in better solutions to problems, in- 
creased creativity and more innovation. Ideally, processes of intercultur- 
al exposure and mutual learning should lead to effects of cultural sy- 
nergy that benefit the organisation as well as everybody involved. 


4. Productive advantages of an inclusive environment 

Diversity management strives to create an environment in which differ- 
ences are valued, in which special needs are taken into account and in 
which every individual feels respected and acknowledged. It is believed 
that this inclusive setting will create a situation in which people can 
work more productively and achieve their full potential (cf. Cox 1993: 
225). Job satisfaction should be enhanced, turnover reduced and the de- 
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velopment of synergy effects should be facilitated in an inclusive 
environment. 


5. Avoiding the costs of discrimination 

While the absence of discrimination is an end in itself, there are also 
business arguments for equality. On the one hand, discrimination will 
impede the utilisation of all available talents and create a working en- 
vironment in which people feel uncomfortable and dissatisfied. On the 
other hand, discrimination might cost money due to legal penalties. In 
the US, as Wrench points out, the pressure of equal employment op- 
portunity and affirmative action programmes may have been one of 
the reasons fostering the continuation of diversity management 
(Wrench 2007: 19). Effective diversity initiatives may ‘assist in the re- 
duction and prevention of costly lawsuits relating to race discrimina- 
tion, sexual harassment, and gender discrimination lawsuits’ (Wentling 
& Palma-Rivas 1997: 21, quoted in Wrench 2007: 21). 


The implementation of diversity management 


Regarding its practical implementation, there is no definite and well 
defined set of measures that constitute diversity management. Rather, 
we find a multitude of various steps and programmes, some of which 
might be implemented in particular diversity management initiatives, 
while others might not. As even basic approaches or individual mea- 
sures may be called ‘diversity management’ (cf. Aretz & Hansen 
2002), the mere information that a company implements or reports to 
have implemented ‘diversity management’ is not very meaningful. 


Central components of diversity management 


Implementing diversity management might begin by analysing the com- 
pany/organisation in its present state by answering some of the follow- 
ing questions: Which languages do the clients speak? Which countries 
does the company operate in? How high is employee turnover? How 
much does the company spend on discrimination or harassment suits? 
Are there group conflicts within the company? Do the employees feel 
valued and satisfied (cf. Schwarz-Wélzl & Maad 2004 a: 42)? Following 
this analysis, a variety of programmes can be applied. Pitts has sug- 
gested a distinction between three central components of diversity 
management measures: I) recruitment programmes; 2) programmes 
aimed to increase cultural awareness; and 3) pragmatic management 
policies (Pitts 2005: 12). Recruitment programmes in diversity manage- 
ment are aimed at systematically increasing the diversity of employees. 
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Programmes aimed to increase cultural awareness have the goal of mini- 
mising the potential costs of heterogeneity and maximising effects of 
cultural synergy. This might include awareness and skill-building train- 
ing (cf. e.g. Ford & Fisher 1996; Jamieson & O’Mara 1991), but also 
the promotion of internal advocacy groups, mentoring programmes 
and paying attention to representation (cf. e.g. Kellough & Naff 2004). 
Pragmatic management policies are policies directed at increasing flex- 
ibility and job satisfaction by taking the needs of a diverse staff into ac- 
count (cf. e.g. Lobel & Kossek 1996). This might include benefits for 
part-time employees, support for single parents, the provision of child- 
care facilities, flexible dress codes, room for religious practices, specia- 
lised equipment for disabled persons, flexible working hours or the 
translation of company-related information into languages represented 
among the staff. 


Characteristic elements of diversity management 


Many of the individual measures of diversity management have already 
been employed in earlier EEO/AA programmes, as we saw in the typol- 
ogies described in Chapter 4. Sometimes, the difference between diver- 
sity management and other equity policies might be somewhat over- 
stated (cf. Wrench 2007: 14). Nevertheless, the mode of implementa- 
tion of diversity management is said to imply some characteristic 
elements. For diversity management, leadership commitment and the in- 
volvement of top management play a central role. Diversity management 
is initiated as a top-down process, and managing for diversity should 
constitute a strategic element of the business plan (Wrench 2007: 12; 
Schwarz-Wolzl & Maad 2004a: 44f). The formulation of company-spe- 
cific definitions of ‘diversity’ and of ‘diversity missions’ are common prac- 
tice, demonstrating commitment to diversity in a prominent and 
authoritative way. Even if it is coming from top-level management, 
communicating the diversity policy to the staff is essential. According to 
the Society for Human Resource Management, this should include for 
example the explanation of the business case, the explanation of possi- 
ble effects of diversity management for productivity and the company’s 
goals, the communication of the benefits diversity management will 
have for every employee, and the explanation of the process of diversity 
management (cf. Schwarz-Wélzl & Maad 2004a). This process, during 
which the organisation should be transformed towards a culture of di- 
versity, is expected to take several years — diversity management is not 
seen as a set of measures that can quickly be implemented and that 
will have immediate effects. In the course of the organisational trans- 
formation, commitment to diversity is to become an integral part of the 
organisational culture, and complying with the requirements of the di- 
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versity policy may become a part of both individual and organisational 
performance evaluations (ibid.). 


Evaluation or benchmarking as a part of diversity management 


Ideally, the evaluation of its effects should form a part of the implemen- 
tation of diversity management. This could include analysing variables 
such as job satisfaction, engagement and behavioural changes among 
the employees, the development of individual and group achievements, 
the productivity of the organisation as well as turnover, absenteeism 
and profitability (cf. Cox 1993: 241). Nonetheless, it is very difficult to 
evaluate the effects of diversity management due to the large number 
of factors influencing each of these variables, and due to the multitude 
of possible causal relations between them. Less satisfying than an ac- 
tual evaluation, but more feasible and therefore probably implemented 
more often, is a sort of benchmarking for diversity. For example, the 
Center for Diversity and Business has created a ‘Diversity Assessment 
Tool using a five-step ‘diversity continuum’, which specifies not the ef- 
fects of diversity management but the degree to which the diversity 
idea has been implemented and internalised (so that external pressures 
have transformed into internal motivation); the levels range from ‘com- 
pliance’ to ‘beyond compliance’, ‘business case’, ‘integrated diversity’, 
and finally ‘global employers and suppliers of choice’, the highest pos- 
sible score. At this final level, ‘diversity’ has become a management im- 
perative reaching beyond the organisation itself and shaping all exter- 
nal relations as well (cf. Schwarz-Wélzl & Maad 20042: 47f). Instead of 
measuring the results of diversity management, this sort of bench- 
marking assesses the commitment to diversity management. 


The business case: the diversity-performance link 


The benefits of diversity and diversity management: evidence from surveys 
and case studies 


While the benefits of diversity seem almost self-evident for advocates of 
diversity management and for many companies applying diversity poli- 
cies (cf. European Commission 2005: 7), the actual evidence that diver- 
sity and/or its management enhance organisational performance, effi- 
ciency and outcomes is less clear and conclusive. Surveys and qualita- 
tive data representing companies’ experience with or opinion on 
diversity policies and their respective benefits indicate considerable po- 
sitive results of diversity and diversity management. 

Of the 505 member companies of the European Business Test Panel 
that responded to the question of whether diversity initiatives have a 
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positive impact on their business, 83 per cent answered positively (Eur- 
opean Commission 2005: 53). The two major groups of benefits of a di- 
verse workforce that companies in this survey reported to have experi- 
enced or to expect were access to a new labour pool and the attraction 
of high-quality staff (cited by 43 per cent of all participating compa- 
nies), and benefits related to reputation, corporate image or good com- 
munity relations (38 per cent). A little more than a quarter of the com- 
panies (26 per cent) rated innovation and creativity as a benefit of a di- 
verse workforce (European Commission 2005: 53). 

Among some 120 companies in four EU countries with ‘active diver- 
sity policies’ that were asked to assess the importance of various poten- 
tial benefits of those policies, a majority considered the following either 
‘important’ or ‘very important’: the strengthening of cultural values 
within the organisation, enhanced corporate reputation, helping to at- 
tract and retain highly talented people, improved motivation and effi- 
ciency of existing staff, improved innovation and creativity among em- 
ployees, enhancing service levels and customer satisfaction and helping 
to overcome labour shortages. Between one-fourth and one-half of the 
companies also rated reduced labour turnover, lowered absenteeism 
rates, improved access to new market segments, avoiding litigation 
costs and improving global management capacity as important or very 
important benefits (European Commission 2003: 3; Centre for Strategy 
& Evaluation Services 2003). 

In addition to surveys reporting positive impacts of diversity and di- 
versity management, collections of good practice examples indicate si- 
milar positive results, as do the qualitative data obtained in case studies 
(e.g. European Commission 2005; Schwarz-Wolzl & Maad 2004b; Cen- 
tre for Strategy & Evaluation Services 2003). 

Opinions presented by companies or their representatives as they 
are collected in surveys or interviews are important, but also question- 
able data when it comes to evaluating the effects of diversity and diver- 
sity management. On the one hand, the persons filling out surveys or 
giving interviews will often be persons responsible for, and committed 
to, diversity and diversity management, and answers might therefore 
be biased; moreover, particularly when reports about a company are 
not anonymous, there will be a strong interest of representatives to 
provide a positive image of the company and its policies. On the other 
hand, experiences of companies or their representatives are often not 
based on actual measurement. There is a ‘lack of systematic monitor- 
ing and evaluation of the progress and benefits of diversity’ (European 
Commission 2005: 6), ‘little evidence of quantitative assessment of 
costs or benefits’ of diversity policies and ‘also little evidence of any sys- 
tematic measurement of costs, benefits and intermediate outcomes’ 
(European Commission 2003: 4). 
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Diversity and group performance: mixed evidence 


In addition to surveys and case studies that look into the benefits of di- 
versity policies, the idea of the ‘business case for diversity’ has stimu- 
lated a growing body of academic research on performance-related out- 
comes of diversity. Nonetheless, there is hardly any research that objec- 
tively measures the financial benefits of diversity and diversity 
management on an organisational level. That is to say, the central pro- 
mises of diversity management are basically untested. Instead, most 
studies focus on the link between diversity and group performance re- 
garding the handling of specific tasks, and thus have put one claim of 
diversity rhetoric under particular scrutiny: the synergy-assumption 
that diverse teams produce better results. 

Overall, the results of such research evoke a less optimistic picture 
than companies report. On the one hand, there are indeed a number 
of studies that indicate increased performance in diverse groups. Inno- 
vation and creativity in problem solving have been observed to be high- 
er in heterogeneous groups as compared to homogeneous ones, sug- 
gesting that minority viewpoints may stimulate creative processes. Het- 
erogeneous groups have been observed to be more likely to consider a 
greater number of alternative solutions and to come up with higher- 
quality solutions to problems (cf. Thompson & Gooler 1996). Be that 
as it may, such findings are far from consistent, and reviewers of aca- 
demic research on effects of diversity continue to assert that the evi- 
dence for positive effects is mixed, inconclusive and in part simply 
lacking (e.g. Wise & Tschirhart 2000; Williams & O'Reilly 1998; Pitts 
2005). Gender diversity has frequently been observed to be positively 
related to performance (cf. Pitts 2005: 7), but in various studies, 
mixed-sex groups have both performed better and worse than single- 
sex groups (cf. Ely & Thomas 2001: 234). The same is true for ‘racially’ 
or ethnically diverse groups: while some studies have shown a positive 
relation between ‘racial’ or ethnic diversity and performance, others 
have demonstrated a negative relation or no relation at all (cf. Ely & 
Thomas 2001: 234; Pitts 2005: 7). 


Research on diversity effects: weak reliability, validity and generalisability 


Apart from providing mixed results, the quality of research on diversity 
effects is often questionable. Wise and Tschirhart reviewed 106 empiri- 
cal, theory-testing studies on the effects of diversity in the workplace 
and found reliability, validity and generalisability to be weak (Wise & 
Tschirhart 2000). Originally intending to conduct a meta-analysis of 
statistical findings, Wise and Tschirhard found that there were not en- 
ough cumulative and consistent findings to do so. Searching for stu- 
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dies that analysed the effects of specific types of diversity upon specific 
work outcomes, there was often only one study that addressed the 
same combination of diversity dimension and outcome. For the rare 
combinations that offered ten or more findings, the authors found 
mixed results, incomparable measures and a differing use of control 
variables (Wise & Tschirhart 2000: 391). 

Moreover, the design of many studies on diversity effects does not al- 
low for any immediate conclusions about effects in and upon actual or- 
ganisations. While effects on the organisational level are of major impor- 
tance regarding the business case for diversity management (as its cen- 
tral promise is that organisational performance will be improved), 
effects of diversity have predominantly been studied on individual and 
group levels: “The lack of empirical research on organisation-level out- 
comes [of diversity] is troubling, given the emphasis in the literature 
on the organisational-level benefits of the managing-for-diversity ap- 
proach’ (Wise & Tschirhart 2000: 389). Another point of criticism has 
been that many studies on the effects of diversity have measured per- 
formance in laboratory settings (using students as research subjects, 
for example). These studies lack so many of the contextual factors of 
actual organisations that the applicability of such research is highly 
questionable (e.g. Wise & Tschirhart 2000; Williams & O’Reilly 1998; 
Thompson & Gooler 1996). In contrast, research in real organisations 
is comparably underdeveloped, especially when it comes to applying 
reasonably objective performance measures (cf. Kochan et al. 2003). 
With maybe just a little overstatement, we could say that while opi- 
nions from diversity management practitioners reflect experiences in 
real organisations but are rarely based on systematic measurement of 
effects, a considerable part of the academic research measures effects 
that might bear little relation to the mechanisms found in actual 
organisations. 


Research in real world settings: an example 


Research in actual organisations, however, does not consistently point 
to positive diversity effects, either. One example is the work that has 
been done by the Diversity Research Network, an association of re- 
searchers who analysed the effects of ‘racial’ and gender diversity on 
the performance of teams, workgroups and business units (cf. Kochan 
et al. 2003). Research took place in four companies, all of which had 
an established commitment to managing diversity - two information 
processing firms, a financial services firm and a retail company. The 
researchers’ report gives interesting insights into the practical pro- 
blems of examining the effects of diversity in actual organisations, 
which in part might explain why this sort of research is rarely con- 
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ducted. To recruit companies for this research, more than twenty large 
Fortune 500 companies (all of which showed considerable interest in 
the topic) were contacted and involved in discussions over a two-year 
period. All but four declined, for reasons such as the lack of influence 
of the company’s diversity advocates, a reluctance to examine the ef- 
fects of policies that already had sufficient support without ‘proof’ of 
the business case, or objections by legal counsels or by managers who 
would have had to provide data. All four companies that agreed to par- 
ticipate had a prior relationship with members of the research network 
or its partner initiative, and therefore already had established a high le- 
vel of trust. Among the four remaining companies, it was not possible 
to collect the same kind of data and use the same research instru- 
ments: ‘Each company had its own particular ways of collecting and 
storing human resource data and three of four firms indicated a strong 
preference for using their own internal survey measures to capture the 
variables in the model (Kochan et al. 2003: 8). Using a variety of quan- 
titative and qualitative data on diversity and constructing means to 
measure team performance (from performance appraisal ratings, goal 
achievement ratings, bonus systems and average sales), the results of 
the four studies showed that there was no simple and unequivocal rela- 
tionship between diversity and team outcomes. ‘Racial’ and gender di- 
versity as such did not have a consistently positive or negative impact. 
While negative impacts of ‘racial’ diversity were evident, they proved to 
be mitigated by training. Gender diversity sometimes had no effect on 
group processes, and it sometimes had a positive effect. The authors 
emphasise that effects of diversity are rarely direct, and that ‘context is 
crucial in determining the nature of diversity’s impact on performance’ 
(Kochan et al. 2003: 17). For example, a highly competitive context ag- 
gravated the negative effects of ‘racial’ diversity. By contrast, ‘racial’ di- 
versity may enhance performance in an environment that promotes 
learning from diversity. 


Diversity effects: positive and negative potentials 


Kochan et al. suggest that the value of diversity management may pri- 
marily lie in reducing the negative effects of diversity, and only secon- 
darily in promoting the positive effects: ‘If these studies are representa- 
tive of other leading companies with similarly strong commitments to 
diversity, our results may suggest that efforts to create and manage di- 
verse workforces have generally paid off by eliminating many of the po- 
tentially negative effects of diversity on group processes and perfor- 
mance documented previously in the literature. Moreover, there appear 
to be some conditions under which diversity, if managed well, may 
even enhance performance (Kochan et al. 2003: 17). With this assess- 
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ment, Kochan et al. are in line with reviewers of the research on the ef- 
fects of diversity. Unless steps are taken to counteract the negative ef- 
fects of diversity, Williams and O’Reilly say: 


...the evidence suggests that, by itself, diversity is more likely to 
have negative than positive effects on group performance. Simply 
having more diversity in a group is no guarantee that the group 
will make better decisions or function effectively. In our view, 
these conclusions suggest that diversity is a mixed blessing and re- 
quires careful and sustained attention to be a positive force in en- 
hancing performance. (Williams & O’Reilly 1998: 129, quoted in 
Wrench 2007: 85) 


Other authors place more emphasis on the positive findings that do ex- 
ist, while adding that positive results are not always to be expected: 
‘Consistent positive findings for diversity or heterogeneity have been 
reported in both the research conducted in laboratory settings and that 
done in real world settings’. Nonetheless, ‘A key finding from all of the 
research conducted thus far is that the presence of diversity in a work 
team doesn't just automatically lead to positive outcomes such as en- 
hanced productivity’ (Thompson & Gooler 1996: 402). Still others are 
unable to decide whether diversity effects are more positive or negative: 
‘Given the weaknesses in the body of research on diversity, we can 
draw no firm conclusions for public administrators. We cannot claim 
that diversity has any clear positive or negative effects on individual, 
group, or organisational outcomes’ (Wise & Tschirhard 2000: 392). 

Whether the effect of diversity ‘in and of itself? might be more nega- 
tive or just not automatically positive, empirical research suggests that 
diversity does not lead to improvements in team performance under all 
conditions. Most observers agree that diversity has the potential for po- 
sitive effects (such as increased creativity, innovation and flexibility) as 
well as for negative effects (such as communication problems and in- 
creased conflicts) and that the actual effects strongly depend upon con- 
textual factors. 


Contextualising the impact of diversity 


Using this observation as a point of departure, a policy of managing di- 
versity should ideally be based on an answer to the following question: 
Which context variables will influence group and organisational-level 
impacts of which types and degrees of diversity in which way? Be it 
due to the complexity of the field, the problems conducting research in 
actual organisations, or perhaps the fact that the question is simply too 
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broad, there is still no coherent, detailed and satisfying model suitable 
for providing a comprehensive answer. Nevertheless, the literature of- 
fers some basic models and does point to a number of factors that may 
have an impact on the relationship between diversity and organisa- 
tional outcomes. When thinking about managing diversity, this should 
definitely be taken into consideration. 


Types of diversity 


To begin with, the effects of diversity will vary with types of diversity. 
Theoretically, there is no compelling reason to believe that all types of 
differences between people (such as age, gender, ethnicity, education, 
sexual orientation, physical abilities, values, beliefs, etc.) should have 
the same effects upon group performance. It comes as no surprise that 
empirical research suggests varying effects for various types of diversity 
(cf. e.g. Wise & Tschirhart 2000). When distinguishing between types 
of diversity, the discourse of diversity management focuses upon differ- 
ences that are relevant for the construction of social identities and that 
result in potential unequal treatment — these include gender, ‘racial’ or 
ethnic differences. From a theoretical point of view, however, it is im- 
portant to further distinguish identity diversity from cognitive diversity 
(i.e. diversity in knowledge, perspectives and interpretations) and diver- 
sity regarding preferences. Page argues that cognitive diversity produces 
benefits while preference diversity creates problems (Page 2007). For 
identity diverse groups, this would mean that they will perform better 
than homogeneous groups only if (a) the identity diversity translates 
into cognitive diversity relevant for specific tasks, and (b) the identity 
diversity does not translate into preference diversity. Nonetheless, as 


identity diverse collections of people often contain both types of di- 
versity, they perform both better and worse than homogenous 
groups as well. Put differently, identity diverse teams, cities, and 
societies can perform better, but they often fail to do so. (Page 


2007: 299) 


Degrees of diversity 


An aspect that seems rather obvious, but often is not systematically ta- 
ken into account, is that effects of diversity will also vary with degrees of 
diversity. This is another reason why it is somewhat imprecise to talk 
about effects ‘of diversity’ as such. If we take all possible sorts of diver- 
sity into account, every group will necessarily be diverse in some re- 
gards. The question is not so much if diverse groups perform better 
than non-diverse groups, but to what extent more diversity leads to bet- 
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ter performance than less diversity. If we want to establish whether 
more diversity leads to better performance than less diversity, we will 
first have to determine what is to be counted as more or less diversity. 
For many types of diversity, notably also for ethnic diversity, this is not 
as obvious as it might seem at first sight. For example, if Company A 
has 50 employees of ethnicity x and 50 of ethnicity y, while Company 
B has 70 employees of ethnicity x, 15 of ethnicity y and 15 of ethnicity 
z, which one is more diverse? Or if Company A has 50 employees of 
ethnicity x and 50 employees of ethnicity y, while Company B has 50 
employees of ethnicity x and 50 of ethnicity z, could they show differ- 
ent degrees of diversity according to varying ‘distances’ (i.e. smaller or 
larger differences) between x, y and z? An index to calculate ethnic/cul- 
tural or other forms of diversity could take into account the number of 
types represented (richness), the relative abundance of types (evenness) 
and the distance between types (Bellini 2005). While this leaves open 
the essential question as to how to determine and measure this ‘dis- 
tance’, it will be more useful to recognise the problem of an operationa- 
lisation of degrees of diversity than to talk about ‘diversity’ as if it were 
a dichotomous phenomenon that is simply either present or not. 


The mode of economic activity 


Particular types and degrees of diversity will probably exert different ef- 
fects according to the economic sector in which a company is working or 
the mode of economic activity that is present in a company or parts of it. 
Broomé et al. (2000) have argued that ethnic diversity always has the 
potential for positive effects such as increased flexibility, creativity, 
openness, criticism and knowledge transference and for negative ef- 
fects such as increased conflicts, communication problems or cultural 
clashes (cf. Wrench 2007: 88). Nonetheless, these impacts of diversity 
will be quite different in the manufacturing sector than in the service 
sector. Communication plays a minor role in manufacturing, and this 
sector may be less susceptible to the benefits and costs of diversity, 
whereas the service sector will be more affected both by the positive 
and negative effects of diversity. Consistently, Audretsch and Thurik 
contrasted traditional routinised economic activities with knowledge- 
based innovative activities and argued that the former will benefit more 
from homogeneity, while the latter will profit more from diversity 
(Audretsch & Thurik 2000: 89). 


Organisational context 


Within one economic sector, the effects of diversity will vary with a 
multitude of context variables. A basic model that takes various organi- 
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sational context variables into account has been presented by Kochan et 
al. (Kochan et al. 2003). The authors assume that diversity can have ne- 
gative and positive effects that are mediated by group processes, and 
that this connection is affected by organisational context variables. Di- 
versity (the model names cultural, demographic, technical and cogni- 
tive diversity) would thus influence group processes like communica- 
tion, conflict, cohesion, information and creativity. These group pro- 
cesses would then have an impact on organisational outcomes like 
performance, satisfaction and turnover. Nonetheless, the way in which 
diversity affects group processes and group processes affect outcomes 
depends upon organisational culture, business strategy and human re- 
source policies and practices. 

While such a model is useful to remind us of the overall importance 
of organisational context, the categories ‘organisational culture’, ‘busi- 
ness strategy’ and ‘human resource policies and practices’ are still very 
broad and would need to be developed in more detail as well as com- 
plemented by other factors. Among the many variables that can possi- 
bly intervene between diversity and outcomes, the literature indicates 
factors such as the emotional involvement of the actors, coalitions and 
past communications, the complexity of the task to solve, organisa- 
tional size, structure and technology, organisational communication 
mechanisms or type and frequency of the interaction of group mem- 
bers. Moreover, there might be interactions between various dimen- 
sions of diversity and there is some evidence suggesting that diversity 
effects will change over time (cf. Wise & Tschirhart 2000; Pelled 1996; 
Thompson & Gooler 1996). 


Diversity perspectives 


As is already indicated in the notion of ‘organisational culture’, because 
diversity effects are social phenomena, they will vary according to pro- 
cesses of the perception and interpretation of the differences in question. 
A central difference between a mosaic and a diverse group of indivi- 
duals is that individuals will observe other individuals, will know that 
they are being observed by others as well and will change their beha- 
viour according to the resulting patterns of the perception of others, 
the perception of self and the significance given to the perceived differ- 
ences. One implication of this fact is that — as Ely and Thomas have 
found — the very perspective on diversity that is prevailing in a com- 
pany, the ‘diversity perspective’, will influence the effects of diversity 
(Ely & Thomas 2001). But the implications reach far beyond organisa- 
tional culture. Effects of diversity will probably vary with the wider cul- 
tural setting (e.g. the difference between an individualist and a collecti- 
vist culture), with historical and political contexts, with cultural identi- 
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ties and power relations (cf. e.g. Wise & Tschirhart 2000; Ely & Tho- 
mas 2001) — the effects of diversity within a group or organisation will 
in part be influenced by social context factors well beyond the scope of 
the organisation or its management. 


The business case for diversity management 


The question of whether or not diversity increases organisational per- 
formance seems deceivingly simple. Upon closer examination, how- 
ever, it involves a plethora of complex and interdependent variables to 
be considered. Taking into account varying types and degrees of diver- 
sity, the multitude of meanings that they might have for social actors 
(and that only constitute a ‘type’ of diversity in a proper sense of the 
term), the multitude of organisational and social context factors that 
will probably intervene (among them, and not least of all, the effects of 
management policies), and the multitude of possible outcomes on indi- 
vidual, group and organisational levels, it may not come as a surprise 
that research does not provide a simple answer. Therefore, it seems 
that while we have an overview of the context factors that do play a 
role, in the end the impact of specific types of diversity upon perfor- 
mance will be either positive, negative, or none at all, and we do not 
have a coherent and tested theory able to explain and predict the exact 
outcomes in real-world situations. 


The case for diversity and the case for diversity management: two different 
issues 


What does this state of evidence mean for diversity management? 
Some critics argue that scientific evidence supporting the business case 
is lacking, and that the ‘diversity industry’ is simply earning a lot of 
money selling diversity training and advice when the business benefits 
of diversity are not proven by research. The consequence seems to be 
that a rational employer would have to abandon diversity management 
until such proof exists. An example of a popular interpretation of re- 
search results following this logic is from an article published in Work- 
force Management. The author argues: 


The multibillion-dollar diversity industry is thriving in corporate 
America. But before you spend another dime on your diversity 
program, carefully consider this conclusion reached by Thomas A. 
Kochan, one of the most respected human resources management 
scholars in the country: ‘The diversity industry is built on sand,’ 
he declares. ‘The business case rhetoric for diversity is simply na- 
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ive and overdone. There are no strong positive or negative effects 
of gender or racial diversity on business performance.’ (Hansen 
2.003) 


While it is true that the diversity rhetoric is often naive and overstated, 
the conclusions that are drawn here — if, as it seems, they are based on 
Kochan et al.(2003)— also reach too far. The study in question com- 
pared the performance of teams, work groups or business units within 
companies that showed a commitment to managing diversity; it did 
not compare the performance of companies with and without diversity 
policies and therefore could not objectively assess the organisational-le- 
vel performance-related impact of these policies. 

It is dangerous to overestimate the relevance that research on the sy- 
nergetic performance effects of diversity has regarding whether diversity 
management makes sense for organisations. The synergy hypothesis — 
the idea that diversity will enhance group performance through chan- 
ging group processes — is of course of major importance in the litera- 
ture advocating diversity management, while there is ambivalence as to 
whether diversity ‘as such or a managed diversity is supposed to deli- 
ver these results. It is this hypothesis that much of the research in the 
field has also focused upon, mostly testing the diversity-as-such version 
of the thesis. When this version of the synergy hypothesis is shown to 
be not generally true, some observers consider the case for diversity 
and thereby the case for diversity management to be gravely impaired. 
Nonetheless, the case for diversity management must not be confused 
with the task of a mere assessment of performance-related synergy ef- 
fects of diversity, and it is misleading to discuss both questions under 
the common heading ‘the business case for diversity’. Upon closer ex- 
amination, there are two reasons why the performance-based case for 
diversity and the case for diversity management must be considered as 
two separate issues. 


Diversity management may change diversity effects 


Firstly, and rather obviously, the synergetic effects of diversity may 
change through diversity management. It is quite possible that specific 
types of diversity as such may produce inconsistent and sometimes ne- 
gative results depending on context factors, while an appropriately 
managed diversity may lead to various benefits, including increased ef- 
ficiency. Research does suggest that managing diversity may be a way 
to mitigate potential negative effects of diversity while promoting po- 
tential positive effects (cf. e.g. Thompson & Gooler 1996; Kochan et al. 
2003). Even if the effects of diversity ‘as such were primarily negative, 
it would still be a positive result of diversity management to compen- 
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sate for this fact. Thus, while studies on the impact of diversity indeed 
indicate that the ‘diversity is good for organisations’ mantra (Wrench 
2007: 85) found in much of the managerial literature has been over- 
stated, this might not constitute an argument against, but for a sensible 
diversity management that attempts to create conditions under which 
negative diversity effects are minimised and positive effects maximised 
— especially when the workforce is diverse anyway. 

On the other hand, this does not mean that every single training and 
skill-building programme that operates under the name of ‘diversity 
management’ is actually beneficial. Which programmes will enhance 
group processes and efficiency and which might be potentially useless 
or even counterproductive (cf. Wrench 2007: gof ) is a question that 
will have to be addressed by further research that evaluates individual 
programmes. 


Most potential benefits of diversity management are not effects of diversity 


Secondly, the strong focus on the synergy effects of diversity is mislead- 
ing, because diversity management policies in practice consist of sev- 
eral components and cannot be reduced to the attempt to try to en- 
hance synergies. A rough modelling of the impact of diversity manage- 
ment, which takes several components of diversity management into 
account separately, has been presented by Pitts (Pitts 2005). He sug- 
gests that a) the recruitment and outreach component; b) the ‘building 
cultural awareness’ component; and c) the pragmatic management po- 
licies will have an impact upon different variables, namely on a) inte- 
gration and increased organisational heterogeneity; b) cultural synergy; 
and c) job satisfaction. These variables would commonly influence or- 
ganisational performance. Of course, such a model can only be the be- 
ginning of a more detailed modelling of the effects of diversity man- 
agement. The different components of diversity management, the 
groups of effects, as well as ‘organisational performance’ itself, again 
imply various different approaches and variables that would have to be 
differentiated in a more detailed model. Nonetheless, it is useful to 
keep in mind that diversity management may have a number of im- 
pacts and that different components of diversity management may 
have different impacts. If we now reconsider the benefits as suggested 
by its advocates, it becomes clear that the synergy hypothesis — whether 
it is proven true or false — is of little importance regarding all of the 
other suggested benefits: making use of talents, access and legitimacy, 
productive advantages of an inclusive environment, and avoiding the 
costs of discrimination (see above). All of these may be results of diver- 
sity management, while not being synergy effects of diversity. 
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That companies have more of a choice of talented personnel if they 
broaden the scope of their search towards a greater variety of potential 
employees is almost self-evident. Making use of talents among minor- 
ity groups is an effect of diversity management, but not an effect of di- 
versity — it only means to allow for diversity. Whether diversity in a com- 
pany will improve access to markets and legitimacy with partners and 
customers will depend upon the characteristics of the markets, part- 
ners and customers in question. If minority markets are or can become 
relevant for a company and minority knowledge facilitates entry into 
them, if investors take diversity into account when making an invest- 
ment decision, if a company has international partners and communi- 
cation is facilitated through a diverse staff, if customers have a taste for 
homogeneity that is satisfied through a diverse staff, then access and 
legitimacy will be improved through diversity. Again, these results 
could be improved through diversity management, but they are not sy- 
nergy effects of diversity. They are effects of having relevant competencies 
at hand and of pleasing interaction partners, which has nothing to do 
with diversity-improving group processes. The productive advantages 
of an inclusive environment are manifold. First, an inclusive environ- 
ment is said to enhance synergies and in this regard, it is related to the 
synergy hypothesis. Research suggests that this improvement of sy- 
nergy effects through diversity management is possible. Secondly, an 
inclusive environment is said to make people feel valued and work to 
their full potential. This would be an effect of diversity management, 
but again not an effect of diversity. Thirdly, an inclusive environment 
may enhance job satisfaction by taking into account the needs of a di- 
verse staff. This again is not an effect of diversity — it is an effect of or- 
ganisational adaptation to diversity. Reduced costs of discrimination, final- 
ly, may also be an effect of diversity management, but it is not an effect 
of diversity, either. It is an effect of complying with legal norms and of 
making minorities feel comfortable and accepted. 

This means that most of the potential benefits that are claimed for 
diversity management are in fact not synergy effects of diversity or 
even effects of diversity at all. As it is applied in practice, diversity man- 
agement has a lot to do with adapting to social conditions where both 
diversity and demands for inclusion exist anyway. It might have less to 
do with radical cultural transformations than its advocates suggest and 
less with synergy effects than researchers of the business case tend to 
assume. While focusing on the synergy hypothesis, both managerial 
advocates of diversity management and academic researchers may have 
overemphasised one potential benefit of diversity management (namely 
synergy) over all the others. Thus, if diversity management practi- 
tioners see clear benefits of diversity management while research sug- 
gests that the effects ‘of diversity’ are often questionable, this may be 
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because practitioners follow wishful thinking more than evidence. But 
it may also be because researchers, influenced by the common confu- 
sion of diversity and diversity management and fascinated by the inter- 
esting and difficult synergy hypothesis, have been researching the ef- 
fects of diversity more than the effects of diversity management — and 
have neglected the other, sometimes more obvious and simple poten- 
tial business benefits of managing diversity. 


Note 


1 For examples, see Schwarz-Wolzl & Maad 200 4a: 7ff. 
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